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Hotes. 
LIEUT. HENRY GOLDSMITH, 
THE POET'S NEPHEW. 


Wuen Henry Goldsmith entered the Army 
as an ensign on July 12, 1773, the 54th Foot 
were stationed in Ireland, but soon after 
obtaining his lieutenancy on Nov. 27, 1775, 
he proceeded with his regiment to America, 
where he married, on March 29, 1779, a 
young lady of Rhode Island. She was the 
daughter of a rebel family on whom he had 
been quartered, and in gratitude for their 
kindness he made her his wife. He was, 
however, at home on leave in 1781, when 
the subjoined letter was written; but 














apparently the authorities did not comply 

with his request :— 

(Public Record Office, W.O. 1/1011.) 

Sir, Athlone, Jany. 224, 1781. 

I take the liberty of addressing you on the 
subject of raising an Independent Company. 

{ama Lieut in the 54% Regt for more than 
five years, the greatest part of which time, I have 
been on Service with the Regt in America ; I am 
now come home on leave of absence for the 
recovery of my health; if you think my claim to 
raise a Company a Just one, I must request you 
will let me have Your Orders, and terms for 
raising it; I shall also have an opportunity of 
more perfectly establishing my health, by my 
longer Stay in Europe, than I otherwise can, by 
the short leave I have got. 

If you will be so good as to let me hear trom 
you I shall esteem ita most particular obligation. 

My Address is at Athlone, Ireland. 

I am, Sir, your most obed* humb® Serv. 

HEN: GOLDSMITH, 
Lt 54% Regt, 

[An official foot-note in pencil:] Is not ad- 
missible here But may make an Offer in Ireland. 
[Endorsed :] Hon® Cha‘ Jenkinson, 

Secretary at War, London. 

On April 5, 1782, Henry Goldsmith sold 
out, peace having been declared, and settled 
in Nova Scotia. There he met with many 
difticulties and reverses, until by accident 
young Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, 
became acquainted with him and _ his 
history, when his Royal Highness lost no 
time in placing him, his wife, and ten children 
above want. 

On war breaking out again in 1793 he 
took up a commission in the New Brunswick 
Regiment; and on the reduction of that 
regiment in 1802 he was appointed a Deputy 
Assistant Commissary General, being raised 
to Assistant Comraissary General on Feb. 4, 
1811. 

Henry Goldsmith always wished to settle 
in Ireland, somewhere near Lissoy, for, like 
his uncle, he desired ‘“‘ to die at home at 
last’? ; but his wish was never realized, and 
he passed away in North America on 
June 6, 1811. 

A few months after his death his widow 
addressed the subjoined petition to the 
Commander-in-Chief in Nova Scotia :— 

(Public Record Office, W.O. 25/3096.) 

To His Excellency Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
K.C.B., L* Governor and Conimeander-in- 
Chief in and over His Majesty’s Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

The most humble memorial of Mary Gola- 
smith widow of the late Henry Goldsmith Assist- 
ant Commissary Gen! in Nova Scotia 

Sheweth 

That your memorialist’s husband was son 


of the late Reverend Henry Goldsmith and 
Nephew of D* Oliver Goldsmith the celebrated 
Poet. 
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That at the early age of seventeen in the year 
1773 he obtained an Ensigncy in the 54% Regi- 
ment with which he served in America during 
the whole of the War and at the close of which 
being much debilitated by wounds and bad 
health, he retired from actual service, and settled 
(with your memorialist a native of America) in 
New Brunswick still serving his Country in a 
Civil Situation from the Peace after the year 
1783 to the commencement of the present war 
in 1793. 

That he then again came forward and procured 
a Commission in the New Brunswick Regiment, 
in addition to which he served several years in 
the Engineer Department in Nova Scotia. 

That at the Reduction of the above Regimentin 
the year 1802 he was appointed a Deputy Assistant 
Comm’ Gen! and continued in that situation 
until his Decease in June last then closing a period 
of thirty eight years in the Service of His King 
and Country, after having gained by his zeal and 
integrity the entire approbation of the Heads of 
the different Departments in which he had the 
Honor of serving. 

That, before his decease he had been appointed 
an Assist Com’ General and had some _ prospect 
for providing for his numerous family, but being 
engaged thro’ the whole of last winter on service 
in the severe Climate of New Brunswick he then 
contracted a Disorder which deprived your 
memorialist of a most affectionate Husband and 
his children of their only support. 

That having so large a Family he had it at no 
time in his power to provide for their future 
maintenance and from [his] sudden decease your 
memorialist is left with three Daughters (Catherine 
Eliza and Jane) and one son (Benj® Mason) 
totally unprovided for and without the means of 
any immediate subsistence. Your memorialist 
therefore most humbly presumes to submit the 
forlorn condition of herself and family to your 
Excellency’s humane consideration, imploring 
your influence to recommend her and her destitute 
Children to the benevolent bounty of the Army 
Compassionate Fund or to grant such other 
Relief as to your wisdom and Goodness shall 
seem fit. And your memorialist as in Duty 
bound will ever pray. 

(Signed) Magy GoLpsMITH. 

Halifax, 7 Feb. 1812. 

Prince Edward continued to take an 
interest in the widow, as is shown by the 
following letter addressed by him a couple 
of months later to Lord Palmerston, the 


Secretary at War :— 
Kensington Palace, 
27 April, 1812. 
My Dear Sir, 

Having reason to believe that your Lordship 
will very shortly receive a Memorial from the 
Widow of an old and worthy Servant of the 
Public, the late Mr. Goldsmith who was for many 
years in the Military Service of his Country but 
died one of its Civil Servants in North America, 
and left his wife with 4 young Children totally 
destitute, praying that in consideration of her 
peculiarly unfortunate and unprotected situation 
she may be placed with her Children on the 
Compassionate List, I think it due to the merit 
which I had an opportunity of knowing her late 
husband to possess in his Military Capacity, 











to state that I consider your Lordship will be 
serving a most deserving object, by paying all 
the favorable attention in your power to the 
request which [it] is expected will come before you 
and allow me to add that it will afford me much 
satisfaction to learn that your Lordship igs 
enabled to grant the relief so solicited from your 
benevolent consideration. 
I remain with sincere regard 
My dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD. 

The Rt Hon? Lord Palmerstone. 

Henry Goldsmith’s youngest child, born 
1798, wrote from Plymouth in November, 
1817, stating that he had but lately arrived 
in England, and petitioned that the 12I, 
hitherto allowed him might be continued in 
spite of his having reached the age of 
18 years, as he was dependent upon his 
mother, who was unable to support him; 
but the allowance was granted for only a 
year longer. 

As a child in Dublin, I remember hearing 
the old 54th Regiment referred to as “ the 
Popinjays,’ and no doubt they obtained 
this sobriquet from the officers’ uniform, a 
description of which is as follows :— 

‘‘Scarlet Frocks Looped with narrow Silver 
Lace, Two and Two, Lapeled to the Waist with 
Popinjay Green and Looped, a Green Collar and 
Round Cuffs, Buttons Numbered, Cross Pockets, 
White Waistcoat and Breeches, Silver Epaulets 
and Silver Laced Hatts.” 


E. H. FArRBROTHER. 





MARY WATERS, LADY TYNTE: 
WATERS OR WATKINS OF SCETHROG. 


Mary WatTERS was the last representative 
of the family of Waters of Scethrog and 
Brecon. The name was originally Walter, 
a not uncommon Christian name in Brecon- 
shire, of which Watkin is a diminutive; 
and frequently in Welsh pedigrees it takes 
the form of Water. The last three genera- 
tions of this family wrote their name as 
Walters, Waters, and Watters with a fine 
indifference to consistency. The old Welsh 
custom—of which their pedigree is a good 
example—is that the son should bear his 
father’s Christian name as his own surname, 
formerly with an “ap” before it, but 
generally without that prefix after the 
sixteenth century. Hugh Thomas, a mem- 
ber of an old Breconshire family, was 
deputy-herald to Garter King of Arms, and 
lived in Brecon during the end of the seven- 
teenth century and later. He was a per- 
sonal friend of John Waters the elder, and 
the following pedigree of Watkins of Scethrog 
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is taken from his collections at the British 
Museum (Harl. MS. 2289, f. 51 b) :— 

Watkin of Scethrog m. Gwladys, dau. to 
Andrew ap David ap Ieuan Vychan, and 
when he died he was above 100 years of age. 
David Watkin died in the 88th year of his 
age, 1618. He was Watkin’s fourth son. 
His son William David of Glyncollon, gent., 
m. Elinor, dau. to Richard Herbert of 
Penkelly, Esq.; her mother was Jane, 
dau. to Edward Games, Esq., and sister to 
Sir John Games of Newton, Kt. Wheir son 
Walter William of Glyncollon, gent., m. 
Anne, dau. to Watkin Herbert of Crig- 
howell, Esq., sister to Sir John Herbert, Kt. 

John Watters of Brecknock, Esq., son to 
Walter William, m. first Catherine, dau. to 
Howel Jones of Brecon, gent., and by her 
had a daughter Anne, who married Wm. 
Philips, Esq. 

John Watters m. secondly Mary, dau. to 
Thomas Penry of Brecknock, gent. (from 
Athelstan Glodri), and d. Aug. 17, 1698. 
By his second marriage John had a son 
John Watters, Esq., who m. Jane, dau. and 
coheiress to Francis Lloyd of Llawrllan, 
Esq., one of the judges of North Wales. 
Her mother was Anne, dau. to Sir Francis 
Rewse of Headstone in Middlesex, Kt. This 
John d. Jan. 17 (buried Feb. 1), 1714-15, 
and left a dau. Mary, born Aug., 1709. He 
had two other children, Jane and John, 
who both died infants. 

Scethrog is a house in the parish of 
Llansantffraed, near a village of the same 
name. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century this house became the prin- 
cipal residence of the Vaughans of Tretower. 
A younger branch of that family also owned 
Newton in the same parish, where Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist, was born and _ lived. 
Descended from the ancient princes of the 
country, Watkin bore the arms of Bleddyn 
ap Maenarch, Sa., a chevron arg. between 
three spears’ heads of the second imbrued.* 
They had been settled from the fifteenth 
century in the parish of Llansantffraed in 
the valley of the Usk, about 4 miles 8.W. 
of the town of Brecon. John Waters the 
elder, who appears to have been the first 
of the family to enter trade, was connected 





* In another MS. pedigree by Hugh Thomas of 
the descendants of Bleddyn ap Maenarch occurs 
the following: ‘‘Howel Vychan ab Howel ab 
Inon Sais, Lord of Castle Inon Sais, had issue, 
Llewelyn and David; from David is descended 
my worthy friend Jno. Waters, Esq. . one of the 
wealthiest Gentlemen in the County.’ Llewelyn’s 
eldest son was Sir David Gam, Kt., the Brecon- 
shire hero who fell at Agincourt. 





by descent and alliance with some of the 
most influential Breconshire families—the 
Gameses of Newton, the Penrys of Llwyn- 
cyntefn, the Williamses of Penpont, the 
Herberts of Crickhowel, and many others. 
Large fortunes were made in trade in the 
town of Brecon in the seventeenth century, 
and the younger sons of the landed gentry 
went into business in the county town 
as a matter of course. When they died, 
after taking part in the government of the 
borough as Bailiffs, Aldermen, and Common 
Councillors, they were laid to rest in the 
Priory Church of St. John, under flat stones 
carved with floreated crosses of great beauty, 
which invariably bore their coats of arms 
of many quarterings in high relief. John 
Waters is described as “a rich clothier,” 
though on his first wife’s tomb he appears 
as “* mercer ’’—probgbly he was both 

In a MS. history’ of the town of ‘Brecon, 
written by Hugh Thomas in 1698, occurs 
the following :— 

** All the Common Council of this town except 
four are esquires of as great fortunes, ranks, and 
qualities as any in Wales....Besides these there 
are in the borough several gentlemen of quality 
that live upon their estates, of which number 
the chief of note at this present is my hond. and 
worthy friend John Waters, Esq., who, exce pt 
one, i¢., Jeff. Jeffreys, Esq. [ancestor of the 
Marquess Camden], abounds in wealth and fortune 
above all the gentlemen of this place; his worthy 
father was once High Sheriff of this county and 
justice of the peace; once Mayor, and several 
times Bailiff, of this borough.” 

Of the father Hugh Thomas also wrote: 
“He was a very worthy deserving gentle- 
man; for his great merits God blessed 
him with more than common fate.” This 
refers not only to his prosperity in business, 
but also to the fact that he was left a most 
beautiful estate by a distant cousin, Maes- 
mawr in the Usk valley, seven miles S.W. 
of Brecon, which was sold by the Tyntes 
in 1767. The will was disputed by the next 
of kin, and a very interesting account of 
the signing of the will is still extant, written 
by Henry Vaughan, Silurist, who was the 
testator’s cousin, neighbour, and medical 
attendant. 

In a list of voters (given by Hugh Thomas) 
at a Parliamentary election which took 
place in Brecon on July 25, 1698, John 
Waters, Esq., voted in St. Mary’s Ward for 
Jeffrey Jeffreys of the Priory. The only 
house he is likely to have occupied in St. 
Mary’s Ward is the Mansion House, until 
recently the residence of the late Viscount 
Tredegar, which is not so old as the seven- 
teenth century, though an earlier house on 
the site even then bore the same name. 
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John Waters in his will left 4J. per ann. 
to the poor of Brecon, charged on premises 
where Lloyd’s Bank now stands in High 
Street, and the money is still given every 
year to eight poor tradesmen of the town. 
This building, which is opposite the spot 
where the High Cross stood until the 
eighteenth century, may have been the 
place of business where John Waters made 
his fortune ; in any case it must have been 
his property. His will was proved in 1699. 

The Waters family after they came to 
Brecon were buried in the south transept 
of the Priory Church, a remarkably fine 
church, worthy of being the cathedral it is 
hoped that it may yet become. This transept 
has also from early times borne the name 
of Capel-y-Cochiad, z.e. the Chapel of the 
Red-haired Men; and when Hugh Thomas 
visited it on Aug. 24, 1700, he noted in his 
MS. book the following inscriptions :— 

‘* Catherine, wife of John Watters, Mercer, they 
had issue Margaret and Anne. She died 1669.” 
And on another slab :— 

‘*Mary, wife of John Watters, Esq., daughter 
of Thomas Penry, Mercer. Died 6 Dec. -» 1682. 
Only one son surviveth her.” 

On the same stone below :— 

‘* Hic sepultus jacet Johannes Watters, Armi- 
ger, Duabus uxoribus mystus hune locum pro’ 
tumulo Juxta ultimum conjuge vivens elegit 
Atrophia diu laboratus. Obiit deicimo [sic] 
Septimo die me nsis Augusti Anno Christi 16082 
tatis suze 60.’ 

It is curious that Hugh Thomas, though 
a herald, does not, as was his wont, mention 
the coat of arms on the stone. Perhaps it 
was added later, for it was described by 
the county historian, Theo. Jones, when he 
wrote in 1805, as having a shield with eight 
quarterings, which he gave. The inscription 
and the arms can still be deciphered, though 
they are much defaced by time. 

GWENLLIAN E. F. Moraan. 


Brecon. 
(To be concluded.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN ST. PAUL’S, 
DEPTFORD. 


THESE abstracts of inscriptions in St. Paul’s 
Church, Deptford, were taken in September, 
1913. One tablet was too high up for me 
to decipher. 

NortTH WALL. 

1. Mr. Allin Price, d. Jan. 8, 1831, a. 71. Ann 
Maria, his w., d. July 21, 1849, a. 88. Allin 
Foord Price, M. D., their son, erected this tablet. 

2. Henry Brace Peart, Esq., of Brighton, 
formerly of this p., by his will, dated Mar. 21, 
1892, and proved Dec. 10, 1895, gave 1,0001. for 
the poor of this parish. 


IN THE CHANCEL. 
Robert G. S. Bowring, Esq., d. in Blackheath 


we Ap. 21, 1860, a. 71. 

4. Charles Augustus Ferguson, Esq., d. Mar. 21, 
1830, a. 71. Elizabeth, his relict, d. Nov. 16, 
1831, a. 75. Arms, A buckle between 3 boars’ 
heads couped, impaling, On a bend 3 leopards” 
heads cabossed. 

5. Mary, dau. of Benjamin and Sarah Finch, 
w. of Richard Hanwell of Oxford, gent., d. Nov. 16, 
1754, a. 25. Mary, her infant dau., “died a few 
days before [in Latin]. Arms, Arg., a chevron 
between 3 griffins passant sable. 

6. James Sayer, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the 
White, s. of John Sayer, Esq., and Katherine, 
dau. and coh. of Re ar-Admiral Robert Hughes 
and Lydia his w., who all lie buried in the old 
church of this town, with many of their issue. 
In the war of 1739 he had the thanks of the 
Assembly of Barbados, and he first planted the 
British standard in the island of Tob: ‘so. In the 
war of 1756 he led the atte icks at the taking both 
of Senegal and Goree, and was Commander T-in- 
Chief off the French jane at Belle Isle at the time 
of making the peace in 1763. Hed. Oct. 29, 1776, 
a. 56. Arms, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, a chevron 
between 3 peewits or ; 2 and 3, Az., a lion rampant 
oy 

Henry, s. of John and Katherine aie coh, 
of ‘ies late Admiral Hughes, b. Dec. 1726, d. 
Jan. 28,1789. Sarah his w., coh. of ie Collier, 
Esq., of Hastings, Suss., b. Jan. 13, 1739/40, 
d. Aug. 30, 1822. Three of their issue: Sarah, 
b. Feb. 11, 1770, d. Ap. 18, 1780; Mary, b. 
Nov. 30, 1773, d. Aug. 10, 1807 ; Henry Jenkinson 
Sayer, b. Dec. 7, 1777, d. Mar. 2, 1820. His dau. 
Elizabeth, b. Aug. 13, 1799, d. Ap. 16, 1805. He 
left a widow and five children. Cordelia, eldest 
dau., b. Ap. 18, 1766, d. Jan. 31, 1820, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Pett, 
Sussex. Erected by their only surviving dau. and 
sister. 
8. Mary Tebbut Mortimer, w. of Wm. Mortimer 
of Lewisham Hill, Blackheath, dau. of Matthew 
and Mary Hannah ffinch, d. Ap. 17, 1837, a. 24. 
Mary, their dau., d. Dec. 19, 1843, a. 9 years. 

9. Susanna, w. of Peter Giles Pickernell,. 

Commander R.N., d. Oct. 30, 1840, a. 64. 

Arthur Putt, Esq., d. Sept. 4, 18365, a. 85. 
Mary his w., d. Ap. 9, 1832, a. 66. Arthur Henry 
Chamberlin, their gr.son, d. Ap. 10, 1837, a. 
16 months. 

11. Mary, w. of Capt. Henry Garrett, R.N., 

d. Aug. 26, 1812, a. 39. 
12. Elizabeth, w. of Adam Bell, Esq., many 
years a resident in this parish, d. Dec. 15, 1809, 
a. 63. Miss Elizabeth Bell, d. Oct. 3, 1814, a. 20. 
Adam Bell, Esq., d. Jan. 4, 1825, a. 73. Dorothy, 
w. of Mr. J. H. Shears, dau. of above Adam Bell, 
d. Sept. 6, 1835, a. 47. Mary Ann, w. of Wm. 
Boscawen Bell, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister, 
d. Ap. 10, 1833, a. 35. 

13. A monument too high up to decipher. 

14. Matthew i Ne d. Mar. 20, 1746, a. 70. 
Benjamin his bro., Nov. 8, 1749, a. 62. Ben- 
jamin, s. of the ha d. Nov. 18, 1767, a. 40. 
Sarah, mother of the above Benjamin, d. Ap. 14, 
1774, a. 80. Mary Hannah, w. of Matthew fifinch, 
d. Jan. 26, 1837, a. 66. Matthew ffinch, her husb.* 
d. Mar. 20, 1845, a. 78. 

15. Sophia, w. of John David Rolt, Esq., of 





Broomfield, Deptford, d. Feb. 11, 1833, a. 66. 
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Jj. D. Rolt, d. Mar. 24, 1854, a. 85. Erected by 
their children. Arms, Arg., on a bend sa. three 
dolphins of the field. 

16. Euphemia Wallace Crombie, d. Dec. 30, 
1895. Erected by members of the Temperance 
Society. 

Soutu SIDE, 

17. Thomas Marchant, Esq., of Deptford: 
b. July 10, 1796, d. Mar. 3, 1874. His only son, 
Thomas William Marchant, M.A., b. Ap. 28, 1833, 
d. June 14, 1902. 

18. John Harris on, founder and first surgeon 
of the London Hospital, d. in 1753, and was buried 
in this churchyard. His body lies here, his work 
continues at the hospital. 


INDEX oF NAMES. 


Bell, 12 Garrett, 11 Pickernell, { 
Bowring, 3 Hanwell, 5 Price, 1 
Cha miberlit 1, 10 on 18 Putt, 10 
Collier, Hughes, 6, 7 Rolt, 15 


eile, 16 Marchant, 17 Sayer, 6, 7 
Ferguson, 4 Mortimer, 8 Shears, 12 
Finch, 5, 8, 14 Peart, 2 

INDEX OF PLACES, 
Barbados, 6 Hastings, 7 
Belle Isle, 6 London Hospital, 18 
Blackheath, 3, 8 Pett, Sussex, 7 
Brighton, 2 Senegal, 6 
Goree, 6 Tobago, 6 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17 Ashley Mansions, 8.W.1. 





Tae Licut Division’s Marcu To Tata- 
VERA, JULY, 1809.—The forced march made 
by the Light Division, under General 
Craufurd, in order to join the army under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley at Talavera, has often 
been cited, and deservedly so, as an out- 
standing instance of the pluck and stamina 
of British soldiers. At the same time 
authorities differ as to the details. Napier 
in his ‘ History of the War in the Peninsula,’ 
book viii. chap. ii., says :— 

“The troops, leaving only seventeen stragglers 
behind, in twenty-six hours crossed the field of 
battle in a close and compact body, having in 
that time passed over sixty-two English miles in 
the hottest season of the year, each man carrying 
from {fifty to sixty pounds weight upon his 
shoulders.” 

Napier, who was in the 43rd Regiment, 
did not actually take part in the march, 
having been left behind at Plasencia owing 
to an attack of pleurisy, though he joined 
the Division (at grave risk to himself) a 
day or two aiter, and therefore traversed 
the same ground. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Bio- 
graphy.’ His account is not, however, 
confirmed by Mr. Oman, who in his ‘ History 
of the Peninsular War,’ vol. ii. p. 560, says 
that they marched forty-three miles in 
twenty-two hours, ‘“‘ though the day was 
hot, and every soldier carried some fifty 





pounds weight on his back.” In a foot-note 
on p. 561 he specifically states that “‘ the 
distance was forty-three miles, not, as 
William Napier states, sixty-two.’ In 
support of his account he refers to ‘ Rough 
Sketches of a Soldier's Life,’ by Col. Leach, 
95th Regiment, and to the ‘ Autobiography ’ 

of Sir George Napier, who was in the 52nd. 

Mr. Fortescue in his ‘ History of the 
British Army,’ vol. vii. p- 265, says that they 
marched ‘‘ before dawn on the 28th,” and 
reached Oropesa at noon, where Craufurd 
weeded out a few sickly men, pushing 
forward with the remainder in all possible 
haste. The next halt was at ten o'clock 
the same night :— 

“From thence they marched without further 
lingering straight on to the battle-field, where 
they arrived about six o’clock in the morning of 
the 29th, having covered between forty-five and 
fifty miles in about twenty-five hours.” 

As a possible explanation of the difference 
in the distance covered, as given by Napier 
and Oman, I would suggest “that the forme! r 
included the a marched on July 27. 
He says (p. 178) :— 

“ Those troops [i.e., the 48rd, 52nd, and 95th 
regiments] had been, after a rch of twenty 
miles, hutted near Malpartida de Plasencia when 
the alarm caused by the Spanish fugitives spread 
to that part; Craufurd, tearing for the army, 
allowed only a few hours’ rest, and then, with- 
drawing about fifty of the weakest from the 
ranks, recommenced his march with a resolution 
not to halt until the field of battle was reached.’ 








It would seem therefore that the actual 
forced march, which began according to 
Fortescue “* before dawn,” and was continued 
with a halt at noon, and another at ten o'clock 
at night, on July 28, was about forty-three 
miles, not sixty-two as stated by Napier. 
On the other hand, Oman makes the time 
only twenty-two hours. In any case it 
was a remarkable performance, following 
a march of twenty miles on the 27th, with 
only a few hours’ rest that night, 

'E. Ee Dy 


ProsE AND Portry: NEWMAN AND 
Miuron.—The late Mr. Alfred Austin stated 
that ‘‘ Shakespeare....could by no possi- 
bility have borrowed prose passages from 
any one, and made poetry of them by 
turning them into verse....The white heat 
the fine frenzy of the brain, in the moments 
of such composition precludes,’ &c. Shak- 
speare, with North’s ‘ Plutarch’ in hand, 
did some such impossibility. 

When, contrariwise, prose echoes verse, 
or borrows from it, is there poetry in both,? 
and if not—as some sages s 
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The following fine expression of the 
contrast between the mind of the commercial 
gentleman in Athens, giving his report on its 
resources, and the love and admiration of a 
free soul rejoicing there in sky and sea and 
air o’er hill and plain, is well known— 
‘‘Athens, the city of mind, as radiant, 
as splendid, as delicate, as young as 
ever she had been’’ (Newman’s‘ University 
Sketches ’). 

But has the echo in it of the passage in 
‘Paradise Regained,’ iv. 238 sqq., been 
noted ? And how far was that “ miracle 
of intellectual delicacy,’ Newman, con- 
scious that Milton was inspiring him with 
terms for his Attic vision, expressed in words 

....a8S sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair? 
The words italicized will help the reader 
in tracing the reminiscences, Milton is put 
first :— 

Where, on the gean shore, a city stands 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece.... 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing; there Llissus rolls 

His whispering stream. 

And then Newman’s words :— 

‘“*Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed 
by the blue Zgean....But what [the agent of a 
London company] would not think of noting 
down was, that that olive tree [‘‘ olives in pro- 
fusion,” reported the agent] was so choice in 
nature and so noble in shape, that it excited a 
religious veneration; and that it took so kindly 
to the light soil as to expand into woods upon the 
open plain, and to climb up and fringe the hills. 

e would not think of writing word to his em- 
ployers, how that clear air....brought out, yet 
blended and subdued, the colours on the marble, 
till they had a softness and harmony, for all their 
richness, which in a picture looks exaggerated, 
yet is after all within the truth....He would say 
nothing of the thyme and thousand fragrant 
herbs which carpeted Hymettus; he would hear 
nothing of the hum of its bees.” 

W. F. P. Stockiry. 


CoLsRIDGE AND Prato.—At 10 S. vii. 208 
@ correspondent asked for the source of the 
following, attributed to Coleridge :— 

“Plato, that plank from the wreck of Paradise 

east on the shores of idolatrous Greece.” 
No answer seems to have been given. The 
source of the words, which were not quite 
correctly quoted, is a note of Coleridge’s to 
No. xxxi. of the ‘ Intreductory Aphorisms ’ 
in his ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ ed. 1843, vol. i. 
p. 23:— 

** Nor was it altogether without grounds that 
several of the Fathers ventured to believe that 
Plato had some dim conception of the necessity 
of a divine Mediator ;—whether through some 


indistinct echo of the Patriarchal faith, or s 
rays of light refracted from the Hebrew Prophets 
-.-.0r by his own sense of the mysterious con- 
tradiction in human nature between the will and 
the reason....we shall in vain attempt to deter- 
mine. It is not impossible that all three may 
have co-operated in partially unveiling these 
awful truths to this plank from the wreck of 
Paradise thrown on the shores of idolatrous 
Greece, to this divine philosopher, 
Che’n quella schiera andd pid presso al segno 
Al qual aggiunge, a chi dal cielo é dato. “ 
Petrarch, ‘ Trionfo della Fama,’ cap. iii. 6, 6.” 
The bold metaphor of a plank from the 
wreck of Paradise is not easily reconciled 
with the unveiling of awful truths. 


I am indebted for the reference to 9 
letter of Mr. H. C. J. Sidnell in The Saturday 
Westminster Gazette of April 27 last. 

Epwarp BENSLY, 


Repcoats.—I once made a few notes 
(11 S. viii. 226) on the most historic colour 
in English army uniforms ; and these notes 
I repent of in no wise, as they drew out 
some most valuable addenda, and taught 
me, for one, much that I did not know 
(seo 11 §. viii. 295-7). Since then some 
half-dozen new references on the subject 
have tumbled, unsought, into my hands, 
and may be worth recording chronologically, 

‘The Queen’s Visiting of the Camp at 
Tilbury’ (Aug. 10, 1588), by Thomas 
Deloney, is the title of a broadside in the 
British Museum which has been reprinted 
by Prof. Arber (vol. viii. of ‘An English 
Garner,’ 1896, pp. 46-51). Deloney’s not 
very thrilling octosyllabics mention the 
Sergeant Trumpet, who, ‘“‘ with his mace,” 

And nine with trumpets after him, 
Bareheaded went before Her Grace, 
In coats of scarlet trim. 


Her guards in scarlet then rode after 
With bows and arrows, stout and bold. 

In William Percy’s ‘ Sonnets to the 
Fairest Cecelia, 1594 (again an Arber 
reprint), the tenth and best advances 
through full military imagery to its. pre- 
diction of love’s victory. The Honourable 
William, however, sees his lady arrayed 
against him, and thus describes her hostile 
eyes and lips :— 

First from the leads of that proud citadel 
Do foulder forth two fiery culverins; 
Under, two redcoats keep the ‘larum bell 
For fear of close or open venturings. 

During the Civil Wars, as the ‘ N.E.D., 
Mr. BaytEey, and Mr. Apperson have 
noted, the soldiery on both sides used red 

















pretty freely ; but the majority of instances 
given are Parliamentary. Here are two 
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striking ones from the King’s camp. In the 
Bodleian MS. Rawl. B. 225, f. 56, we have 
@ passage in Hearne’s handwriting, copied 
from @ lost section of Anthony Wood's 
diary :— 

“15 July [1643]. Saturday, all common 

souldiers at Oxford were newe apparrelled : some 
all in red, coates, breeches, and mounteers ; and 
some all in blue.” 
What a sight for ‘“ corbels in stone”’ to 
“look down” upon! Fighting persons in 
red from scalp to shin surely never appeared 
anywhere else on this planet. 

An almost exactly contemporaneous in- 
stance is supplied by a Catholic Cavalier, 
William Blundell of Crosby Hall, Lanes. 
In 1642 (at Edgehill ?), when he was two- 
and-twenty, his thigh was broken by a 
cannon-ball, and he was crippled for life. 
Nine years later he wrote to his sister-in-law 
Margaret Haggerston :— 

“You remember what a pretty, straight young 
thing, all dashing in scarlet, I came to Haggerston, 
when you saw me last? But now, if you chance 
to hear a thing come thump-thump up the stairs 
(like a knocker, God bless us! at midnight), do 
not fear; for all that, the thing is no goblin, but 
the very party we talk of !’’—From an article 
in The Month, 1878-9, by the Rev. T. E. Gibson, 
who does not reproduce the spelling of the 
original. 

To Mr. BaytEy’s notes on the Parlia- 

ment regiments in red, or with red facings, 
may be appended the fact that the Re- 
storation unexpectedly favoured red as 
much as did the Protectorate. In 1669 
the First or King’s Own Regiment of 
Infantry sported “red coats turned up with 
light blue’’, (horrors!); and the Second 
Regiment, the Lord General Monck’s, had 
red jackets with green facings. The first 
company of Bodyguards wore vainglorious 
scarlet jackets faced with blue and laced in 
gold; the second company marched in the 
same chaste attire, minus the gold lace, 
‘The Independent Redcoat,’ a satirical 
song published in ‘The Loyal Garland,’ 
1678, by “‘ S. N., a Lover of Mirth,” has no 
pertinence to its date, as the context dates 
it clearly from the Commonwealth. 
_ A nice instance, comparatively modern, 
is Dryden translating the Tenth of Juvenal 
in 1692, in the, free spirit of contemporary 
adaptation. He de-latinates his moneyed 
man sufficiently to make him 

Shake at the moonshine shadow of a rush, 

And see a Redcoat rise from every bush ! 

By 1692 the synonymous use of “ redcoat ” 
and “soldier” had been established—if 
we take Percy for a witness—for nearly a 
century. L. I. GuIney. 


Rospert Devereux, Earn or ESSEX: 
Buriat IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 

“1646. Oct. 19. Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, in St. John Baptist’s Chapel, in a vault on 
the right side of the Earl of Exeter’s monument.” 
This entry in the Register (Harle'~n Society, 
edited by Col. Chester, p 141) receives an 
interesting illustration from the catalogue 
of the collection of pictures bequeathed by 
William Cartwright to Dulwich College :— 

*‘ No. 184. The old man that demolished the 

Earl of Essex in the Abbey of Westminster with 
a hattich ; in a black frame.” 
The uncertain word ‘“ hattich’’ may be 
read as “‘ hatchet ”’ or “ hatchment,’’ because 
it is not clear what was demolished. Dean 
Stanley wrote (‘ Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, 8th ed., p. 206, 
note) :— 

“In Dulwich Gallery there was long possessed 

a portrait of the old man who demolished with an 
axe the monument of the Earl of Essex in 
Westminster Abbey.” 
Apparently, the interpolation of the words 
‘““the monument of ”’ is not justified; it is 
opposed to the contemporary account of 
the funeral and what followed cited by this 
historian of the Abbey. The hearse was 
unusually splendid, but in the night (by 
some ‘‘ rude vindictive fellows who got into 
the church,’ variously suspected to be 
Cavaliers or Independents) the head of the 
effigy was broken, the buff coat which 
Essex had worn at Edgehill was slit, ‘‘ the 
scarlet breeches were cut, the white boots 
slashed, and the sword taken away.” 

We may therefore infer that the old man 
whose portrait was preserved at Dulwich 
demolished the effigy of the Earl of Essex. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CUMULATIVE STorms.—It may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know 
that I have recently come across an allusion 
to this class of stories of considerably earlier 
date than any English reference to them 
that I have seen recorded. It appears in 
‘ Vindicie Academiarum, containing some 
briefe Animadversions upon Mr. Webster's 
Book stiled “The Examination of Aca- 








demies,”’ by N. 8. (John Wilkins, D.D., 
afterwards Bishop of Chester) and H. D. 
(Seth Ward, D.D., afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury): Oxford, printed by Leonard 
Lichfield, Printer to the University, for 
Thomas Robinson, 1654. 

On p. 23 is the following :— 

“ How great a favourer of Sciences Mr. Webster 
is will appeare in this, that in every chapter his 





Discourse (If I may be bold to call it so without 
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a Catachresis) equally runnes against the Schooles, 
and the arts themselves. I am perswaded he 
used to be sorely beaten in the Schooles with 
stripes, and that hath raised up in him, this fatall 
indignation, wo worth the hand that gathred the 
twigs, that made the rod, that whipt the... .for what 
if he were uncapable of Arts?” (The italics, 
except the word “ beaten,” are mine.) 

This is strongly reminiscent of the stick 
that was to beat the pig in the story of 
‘The Old Woman and her Pig,’ while the 
rhythm of the phrases recalls that of ‘ The 
House that Jack Built... Whether the 
writer coined the above sentences ad hoc, 
or was merely repeating phrases already 
current among schoolboys, it is difficult to 
believe that the original inventor of them 
had not the above-mentioned two well- 
known cumulative stories in mind. 

Wn. SELF WEEKs, 


LAUGHARNE Famity Or PEMBROKESHIRE. 
—These entries relating to the Laugharne 
family are taken from the Registers of 
St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, mentioned at 
12 S. ii. 446 :— 

Baptisms. 
[1680.] May 31. Lewis Laugharne, ye son of 

James Laugharne. 

1683. Aug. 10. Sibles Laugharne, the daughter 
of Thomas Laugharne. 
1684. Feb. 23. Ann Laugharne, the daughter of 

Thomas Laugharne. 

1702. Sept. 2. John, son of John Laugharne. 
1704. Noy. 7. Rowland, son of Joh. Laugharne. 
1708. Dec. 10. Thomas, son of John Laugharnee 
1710. Jan. 21. William, son of John Laugharne. 
Marriage. 
1603. May 22. Jeinkinus Lloyd et Ellena Laugh- 
arne. 
Burials. 
1683. Dec. 16. Sibles, the dau. of Tho. Laugh- 
arne, was buried in the body of the church. 
1687. May 20. Thomas, ye son of Thomas 

Laugharne, was buried in the bh dy of the 

church. 

1688. June 26. Thomas Llaugharne was buried. 

The arms of the Laugharne family are 
Gules, three lions’ heads erased or. 

J. T. Evans. 

Newport Castle, Pembrokeshire. 


Scorr: Sure m ‘Oxtp Mortariry.’—It is 
amusing to notice a blunder which Scott 
made in the beginning of chap. iv. of this 
novel. He speaks of an innkeeper who 
had been 
note that he usually went among his sect 
by the name of Gaius the Publican.” This 
sobriquet is presumably intended to be an 








““a strict Presbyterian of such | 


Scott’s mind was, doubtless, the passage in 

Rom. xvi. 23 : ‘‘ Gaius, mine host, and of the 

whole church, saluteth you.” I am sure 

that Scott himself would have laughed 

heartily at the slip, if it had been pointed 

out to him. JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


ScrentiFIc DISCOVERIES ANTICIPATED,— 
On p. 37 of ‘‘ Valoé, conte ;....par Hen- 
riette de C——” (Londres, 1817), which 
contains a ‘“‘ Liste des Souscripteurs,” we 
read :— 

““Voyez ce cercle immense, resplendissant de 
lumiére, au milieu de la nuit sombre qui Yen- 
vironne: il a Ja propriété admirable de faire 
pénétrer la vue A travers les corps opaques quon 
lui oppose, quelle que soit leur épaisseur, et de 
rapprocher en méme temps les objets et les sons, 
de maniére & permettre de voir et d entendre ce 
qui se passe méme trés loin de nous. 

This paragraph of a fairy tale contains & 
curious foretelling, or forethinking, of 
some recent scientific discoveries, which are 
facts, and not ‘‘ une opération magique. 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


Albert House, Bath. 


AUSTRALIAN MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS: 
III. St. AnpREw’s CATHEDRAL, SYDNEY. 
(See 12 S. iii, 269, 330.)— The following 
abstracts were made in 1895 :— 

1. A handsome altar-tomb of Caen stone bearing 
the recumbent full-length effigy of the bishop, 
inscribed on side: Gulielmus Grant Broughton, 
S.T.P., Primus Episcopus Sydniensis, Australasia 
Metropolitanus, obiit xx Feb., MDCCCLIII., etat. 
Ixv. te 
2. On a tablet on north wall.—William Grant 
Broughton, first Bishop of Sydney, Metropolitan 
of Australasia, consecrated Feb. 14, 1836. Born 
May 22,1788. Died Feb. 20, 1853. 

3. Sarah Broughton, wife of William Grant 
Broughton, D.D., first Bishop of Sydney, and 
Metropolitan of Australasia. Born Feb. 20, 1783. 
Died Sept. 16, 1849. ; 

4. John Coleridge Patteson, first Bishop of 
Melanesia. Born A.p. 1827; killed at “Nukapu, 
Sept. 20, 1871. 

5. Frederic Barker, second Bishop of Sydney, 
Metropolitan of Australasia, consecrated Dec. 30, 
1854. Born March 17,1808. Died April 6, 1882. 
6. Jane Sophia Barker, the beloved | wife of 
the Bishop of Sydney. Died at Bishop’s Court, 
March 9, 1876, aged 68 years. 

7. William Tyrrell, D.D., 
Neweastle, consecrated June 
March 24, 1879, aged 72. 

8. William C. Sawyer, first Bishop of Grafton 
and Armidale, consecrated Feb. 2, 1867. Drowned 
in Clarence River, March 15, 1868, aged 36. | 

9. Augustus Short, first Bishop of Adelaide. 


first Bishop of 
29, 1847. Pied 


i T 7 . > 302: secrate ne 2 7; 
allusion to some New Testament phrase, | Born June 11, 1802; consecrated June 29, 1847} 


But in the New Testament the word “‘ pub 


lican’’ is, of course, never used except in Vidal, 
What ran in| Dec. 18, 1881. Canon Walsh, died Dec. 16, 1882. 


its sense of ‘‘ tax-collector.”’ 


died Oct. 5, 1883. - 
10. Canon Stack, died June 14, 1871. Canon 
died Jan. 10, 1878. Canon O’Reilly, died 
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Canon Stephen, died July 28, 1884. Canon 


Alwood, died Oct. 27, 1891. 

11. Upper window of chancel.—In memory of 
Thomas Hobbes Scott, M.A., first Archdeacon of 
New South Wales, 1824-1832 ; died Jan. 1, 1860. 

Can any Australian reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
pring the list of inscriptions on the north 
wall of Sydney Cathedral up to date? 
I know that several have been added since 
I copied them in 1895. They include all 
the bishops of the Church of England in 
Australasia, and all the canons of Sts 
Andrew's Cathedral, Sydney. 


Consett, co. Durham. J. W. Fawcrrt. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PRIESTLEY’S PoRTRAIT BY J. SHARPLES. — 
Dr. Joseph Priestley resided in Penn- 
sylvania for the last ten years of his life, 
and his portrait was painted.in Philadelphia 
by Joseph Sharples. I shali be pleased to 
jearn the present whereabouts of this 
picture. The National Portrait Gallery 
possesses a pastel likeness of Priestley by 
Mrs. Sharples. EK. Bastt Lupron. 

10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


GotpsworTHy Famity of DEVONSHIRE. — 
I desire information about the ancestry and 
birthplace of General Goldsworthy, shown 
in the painting of ‘ George III. reviewing 
the 10th, by Sir W. Beechey, a picture 
which, I am advised by H.M. Office of 
Works, Hampton Court Palace, is now 
believed to be at Kensington Palace. I shall 
be pleased to reply to any correspondent. 
JoHN GOLDSWorRTHY ADAMS. 
49 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


Jounson’s PENANCE AT UTTOXETER.— 
Sir Leslie Stephen in his “‘ English Men of 
Letters” Life of Johnson has it :— 

_ “Many years afterwards....Johnson was stay- 
ing at Lichfield....he was missed one morning at 
breakfast, and did not return till supper-time. 
Then he told how his time had been passed.... 

To do away with the sin of this disobedience 
I this day went in a post-chaise to Uttoxeter, and, 
going into the market at the time of high business, 
uncovered my head and stood with it bare an 
hour....exposed to the sneers of the standers-by 
and the inclemency of the weather,’”’ &c. : 

Now the greater part of this passage not 
only does not occur in Boswell, but the 
incident is reported there as having occurred 
years before the last visit to Lichfield, and 
is related to ‘‘ Mr. Henry White, a young 





clergyman with whom he formed an in- 
timacy ” :— 

** Once,” said he, ‘‘ I was disobedient....A FEW 
YEARS AGO I desired to atone for the fault; 
I went to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bare-headed in the 
rain,’”’ &c. 

I should be glad to know what is Leslie 
Stephen’s authority for the speech and the 
date of the penance, as in both particulars 
he differs widely from Boswell. The passage 
will be found in Boswell under date 1784, 
just before the account of Johnson’s rey 


*‘ JoHN ROBERTSON,’ A PSEUDONYMOUS 
NINETEENTH -CENTURY PortT.—Archbishop 
Trench’s well-known ‘ Household Book of 
English Poetry’ (4th ed., 1884) includes a 
poem in blank verse of seventy-three lines, 
entitled ‘The Prince of Orange in 1672,’ 
and signed ‘“‘ John Robertson.” In a note 
at the end of his book Trench writes :— 

*P, 364, No. 286.—This poem is drawn from 
a small volume with the title ‘ David and Samuel, 
with other Poems,’ published in the year 1859. 
Much in the volume can claim no exemption 
from the doom which before very long awaits all 
verse except the very best. Yet one or two 
poems have caught excellently well the tone, 
half serious, half ironical, of Goethe’s lighter 
pieces ; while more than one of the more uniformly 
serious, this above all, seem to me to have remark- 
able merit. It finds its motive, as I need hardly 
say, in the resolution of the Dutch, when their 
struggle with the overwhelming might of Louis 
XIV. and his satellite Charles II. seemed hopeless, 
to leave in mass their old home, and to found 
another Holland among their possessions in the 
Eastern world. I believe that I break no con- 
fidence in mentioning that Robertson is here the 
nom de plume of one who has since in prose 
awakened an interest and achieved a reputation 
which it was not given to his verse to do.” 

I cannot trace ‘“ John Robertson” in 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature’ or in 
Cushing’s work on pseudonyms. I should 
be glad to learn who he was. 

CHARLES LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

10 Lupus Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. 


TOLERATION Act, 1689.—Can any one 
say whether records have been preserved 
of applications under the Toleration Act, 
1689, and whether they can be inspected, 
and, if so, where and how ? 

That Act provides that the old penal 
statutes shall not apply to any person who 
shall take certain specified oaths, and make 
and subscribe a certain declaration, and 
adds (see. 1) :— 

** Which oaths and declaration the justices of 
the peace, at the general sessions of the peace to 
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be held for the county or place, where such 
person shall live, are hereby required to tender 
and Administer to such persons as shall offer 
themselves to take, make, and subscribe the 
same, and thereof to keep a register.” 

One question is whether these registers 
have been preserved, and where they can be 
found if they still exist. 

The 18th section of the Act runs as 
follows :— 

‘Provided always, that no congregation or 
assembly for religious worship shall be permitted 
or allowed by this Act until the place of such 
meeting shall be certified to the bishop of the 
diocese, or to the archdeacon of that archdeaconry, 
or to the justices of the peace, at the general or 
quarter sessions of the peace for the county, city, 
or place, in which such meeting shall be held, 
and registered in the said bishop’s or arch- 
deacon’s court respectively, or recorded at the 
said general or quarter sessions, the register or 
clerk of the peace whereof respectively is hereby 
required to register the same, and to give cer- 
tificate thereof to such person as shall demand 
the same, for which there shall be no greater fee 
or reward taken than the sum of sixpence.”’ 

The remaining question is whether these 
registers have been preserved, and whether 
they can be inspected. ASD. rT. 


BRANDRETH Famity OF BREADSELL.— 
I should be grateful for any information 
respecting the family of Richard Brandreth 
of Breadsell, Derbyshire, 1632. What were 
their arms and crest ? 
LEONARD C. PRIcE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


THomas Waker, B.D.—I should be very 
grateful if any readers could supply me with 
information about Thomas Walker, B.D., 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
He entered the College as sizar in 1665, 
having been seven years at Charterhouse. 
In 1691 he published ‘ Divine Hymns, or a 
Paraphrase upon the Te Deum, &c., and the 
Song of the Three Children, or Canticle, 
Benedicite Opera Omnia.’ Later he re- 
turned to his old school as head master. 

Any information, portraits, notes of other 
of his works, &c., would be much appreciated 
by Witrrip B. Haworrn, 

Lieut. Manchester Regt. 


““STRAITSMAN,’ A CLASS OF Surp.—In 
W. Hickey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 8, I read: 
“All [the shipping], with the exception 
of one, which was a large Straitsman, 
were transports bound to America.” What 
manner of ship was a “Straitsman”’? It 
is, of course, a description not of rig, but of 
the trade the ship engaged in—like East, or 
West, Indiaman. Eric R. Watson. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 











Wax: “‘MepE Wax” anv “ Botew 
Wax.’’—In the churchwardens’ accounts of 
Wimborne Minster there are frequent entrieg 
of sums paid for mede or meade wax, and 
for bolen, bollen, belleyn, or bulleyn wax. 
In the earlier part of the sixteenth cent 
the price of mede wax was 8d. a pound, 
whilst bolen wax cost 6d. a pound. In the 
accounts for the year 1508—9 the purchase 
is recorded of 7 pounds of mede wax, 14 
pounds of bolen wax, and an additional 
3 pounds of mede wax: “ All this wax was 
bestowed upon y® pascall and y* fonte 
taper.” 

The ‘New English Dictionary’ defines 
the obsolete word ‘‘ medewax”’ or “ med- 
wax” as meaning “some kind of wax” ; 
and suggests its derivation from “ mead” 
(the honeyed drink made from fermented 
honey and water, or honey), or else from 
‘“* mead ’’ (a meadow)—in either case, I pre- 
sume, implying that it was honey wax, or 
bees’ wax. 

But what was bolen wax? Was vegetable 
wax known four centuries ago? If so, was 
bolen wax some form of vegetable wax ? 

Possibly, though not so probably, the 
term “ mede wax” may have been derived 
from ‘‘ mede,”’ meaning price or value, and 
may have been so called from its being @ 
superior article, whereas ‘‘ bolen ”’ would be 
an inferior kind of wax. I shall be glad if 
any of your readers can enlighten me as to 
the meaning of these words. 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

Wimborne Minster Vicarage. 


RELIGION : Max MULiLeR’sS DEFINITION.— 
I think Prof. Max Miiller somewhere defines 
religion as ‘‘ such a perception of the infinite 
as will influence the moral life of man. 
I shall be grateful if any reader will inform 
me where this passage can be found. sa 


‘HELL FOR LEATHER.” —What is_ the 
origin of this expression? It seems to have 
been made popular by Kipling in one of his 
‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ 

When we rode hell for leather 

Four squadrons together. 
The ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’| quotes 
“They be aal quarlun and fighting heli 
faleero”’ (Isle of Wight dialect), ““We were 
gooen hell falladerly when his tyre burst 
(West Yorks), and ‘“ Your train was gooen 
hell for ladder.” 

Has “ falladerly ” any connexion with the 


dialect word ‘‘ fallalderment ’’—finery ? *. 
N, E. TOKE. 
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Witi1aM Berry or GUERNSEY.—Can any 
one kindly inform me if William Berry, 
who kept a “ Classical and Mathematical 
and Commercial Academy’’ in Guernsey, 
1813, was the same ‘“ William Berry, late 
of the Royal College of Arms, London,” 
who wrote ‘The History of the Island of 
Guernsey, Dec. 1814,’ published by Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, Pater- 
noster Row, in 1815? If not, who was he, 
and where did he come from? The Berry 
(or de Berry) family previously came from 
South Molton or Barnstaple (where the 
were freemen) and other parts of Nort 
Devonshire. Oscar Conv Berry. 

Monument House, Monument Street, E.C.3. 


MERYON OR MERIGNAN Famiry.—Can any 
of your readers give me information regard- 
ing the family of Meryon or Merignan, 
Huguenots living at Rye in Sussex at the 
end of the seventeenth century ? I should 
be interested to know whether Charles 
Méryon, the celebrated French etcher, was 
descended from this family, and if so, how. 
There is a tombstone at Rye to a Lewis 
Meryon who died in 1824, but I cannot dis- 
cover his relationship to the etcher. 

Be Wee Eee 


“ BIAJER”’ IN 1832.—On p. 39 of ‘ The 
Pocket Album, and Literary Scrap Book’ 
(London, 1832), dedicated to Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq., there is the ‘ Evening Song of 
the Biajers, or Sea-Gypsies,’ by Miss M. L. 
Beevor. The Oxford Dictionary omits 
“ Biajer.” What other books contain it as 
an English word? Is it from Castilian 
viajero, meaning “‘ voyager,” “traveller” ? 
Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 
Albert House, Bath. 


Kent FAMILY AND HEADBOURNE WORTHY. 
—In the church of Headbourne Worthy, 
Hampshire, there is a brass to the memory 
of John Kent, son of Simon Kent of Reading, 
and scholar of Winchester College. He died 
in—I think—1434, presumably from the 
Black Death. Is anything known of the 
circumstances which led to the brass being 
placed in the chancel? Were the Kents 
connected with Headbourne Worthy in any 
Way ? 

The name Kent is, I suppose, Celtic. 
I should be much obliged if any one could 
give me any information regarding this 
family—whence they originally sprang, &c. 
There are many of the name to be found in 
Ireland at the present time. Would these 
be immigrants there originally ? 

M. WHEREAT. 





CHILDREN’S Story O¥ THE WARS OF THE 
Rosrs.—In or about the year 1848 a story 
for children was published, of which the 
following is the merest outline. A little 
child, heir to a great Lancastrian nobleman 
(slain in battle or beheaded in the Wars of 
the Roses), is saved from death by the 
devotion of a nurse and a faithful forester. 
The boy is concealed in a forest, where he 
grows up, and, after many hairbreadth 
escapes, is restored to his name and honours 
after the battle of Bosworth. 

I shall be mort grateful if the title of this 
book, with the publisher’s name and date 
of publication, may be recalled to me. 


Tickencote. 


‘** GapGcET.”’—I expected to find this word 
in the ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book,’ as I had an 
indistinct recollection of hearing it at sea, 
but I cannot find it in Smyth’s compendium 
of nautical terms; neither is it in the 
‘N. E. D.’ or the ‘ E. D. D.,’ or Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues.’ Can 
any one say in what connexion it is used ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘‘SMELL A RaAT.’’—Is the German equiva- 
lent of this phrase, ‘“‘ Unrat wittern,” 
derived from the English? The similarity 
in sound seems too close to be altogether 
accidental. 

The English expression appears to occur 
for the first time in Skelton’s ‘ Image of 
Hypocrisy’ (published in 1550). It is also 
used more than once by authors in the 
seventeenth century, so it is of fairly ancient 
origin. N. E. Toke. 


DersseIn’s Horezt, Canais.—When was 
this hotel, where Sterne stayed during his 
«Sentimental Journey,” pulled down? Any 
information concerning the house during 
the latter years of its career as a hostelry 
will be welcome. Is it the case that it was 
originally a chateau ? TF. B. 


Bopmmant Famity.—In the ‘ Visitation 
of Somersetshire in 1623,’ edited_by Dr. 
Colby, and published by the Harleian 
Society in 1876, one of the quarterings 
assigned to the Harvy family (p. 47) is, 
Argent, a fesse sable between three bulls’ 
heads cabossed gules (Bodimant). These 
arms are not to be found in Papworth or 
Burke, nor do I find any trace of the family 
of Bodimant in any of the numerous works 
I have consulted. I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can throw light on the matter. 

CURIOUS. 
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HampsHtrE CuurcH Brtzis.—There are 
in the county some fifteen bells, cast between 
1610 and 1642, bearing the founder’s 
initials “I. H.’’ The writer of the notes 
relating to these bells in the Hampshire 
Victorian County History suggests that the 
initials may possibly stand for John Higden. 

A further series of twenty-one, with dates 
ranging between 1595 and 1614, have the 
initials “R. B.” (possibly for Robert or 
Richard Bond), but on no bell of the series 
is the name or location of the foundry 
indicated. 

Any information respecting the founder’s 
name and the locality of the foundry will be 
gratefully appreciated. 

JOHN L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 


Fintay or Finpitay Famity.—Two 
brothers from Lanark or Fife, Scotland, 
migrated to Dublin in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and engaged in the 
woollen trade. One had a son William 
Henry, who married Sarah Browne in 1799, 
and died in 1842 in Dublin, intestate, and a 
daughter, who married Mr. Sheil of Dublin. 
I shall be grateful for details of the births, 
marriages, and burials of the brothers, and 


the names of their children. 
E. C. Finuay. 


VALENTINE KNIGHTLEY CHETWOOD LABAT 
of Portarlington and Mount Mellick, Queen's 
County, had a son John Kinder, born about 
1800, and a daughter Ismenia. I should 
greatly appreciate particulars concerning 
this family and the origin of the name 
Ismenia. E. C. FINtay. 

1453 Hyde Street, San Francisco. 


HERALDIC: CAPTOR AND HIS CAPTIVE’S 
Arms.—In Mr. Dorling’s book ‘ Leopards 
of England,’ p. 16, we read: ‘It was a 
principle of the law of arms that if any 
man were made a prisoner of war his arms 
with all else that he had became the just 
prize of his captor.’ I presume this means 
that the captor became entitled to make 
use of such arms by quartering or displaying 
them on his own shield; otherwise there 
would be no particular reason for alluding, 
in a book on heraldry, to the obvious fact 
that a victor was entitled to seize anything 
his prisoner was possessed of, and keep it 
for his own. It would be interesting to 
have some examples of this principle, 
illustrating the user by a captor of his 
victim’s arms or the adoption of them in 
lieu of his own. I have never noticed any 
such cases. I suppose the principle would 





apply to crests as well as to coats of arms, 
Perhaps in this way can be explained the 
otherwise unaccountable presence of certain 
quarterings in the achievement of some 
ancient families. Certain great warriors 
would be entitled to ‘sport’? a number 
of coats on the above basis, but I am 
sceptical whether the principle ever existed 
to any recognizable extent. R. 8. 


SHIELD IN WINCHESTER STAINED GLAss. 
—Among the ancient heraldic glass in 
10 Winchester Cathedral Close (a house 
which once formed part of the monastic 
refectory) is a shield, c. 1500, charged 
Gules, four fusils conjoined in fesse argent, 
surrounded with a Garter. I should be glad 
to know what family bore these arms, and 
to which particular member thereof this 
shield belongs. Joun D. Le CoUTEUR. 

Southsea. 


SHIELD DivipED QuARTERLY.—Will some 
one versed in armory kindly explain how a 
shield divided per cross or quarterly, each 
quarter bearing a charge, but the whole 
forming a single achievement, is to be dis- 
tinguished from a “ quartered” shield? 
I have consulted various good authorities, 
but none of them makes any relevant 
remarks on this peculiarity Are not such 
shields of late origin ? G 


Struc, STRUGUYL, OR STRUGNELL FAMILY. 
—Can any readers tell me what arms were 
borne by Sir John Strug, Kt., who was 
living in Wiltshire between 1327 and 1341 ? 
In 1327 a commission of oyer and terminer 
was issued to John de Annesle, Elias de 
Godele, and Peter Fitz-Waryn on com- 
plaint by John Strug’, Kt., that John de 
Tichbourne and sundry others took away 
12 horses, 24 oxen, and 200 sheep, worth 
31l., and other goods, at Heghterbury 
(t.e., Heytesbury) and Berwyk, Wilts. 
The constant recurrence of an apostrophe, 
as above, leads me to think that Strug was 
an abbreviated form of Struguyl, especially 
as both a William de Struguyl and William 
Strug’ were mentioned in Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem in Wilts between 1216 and 1272. 
Any information concerning John Strug’ 
or other members of the family will be 
acceptable. 

Also, information is required concerning 
the lordship of Strugull, mentioned in 
Wiltshire Inquisitiones Post Mortem in 
1338, when Sir Bogo de Knouille, Kt., held 
one messuage of the lordship of Strugull in 
the vill of Ditherigge (? Ditcheridge). Has 
this any connexion with the lordship of 
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Striguil in Monmouthshire ? About forty 
ears ago a book was privately printed 
which dealt, I believe, with this subject. 
It was reviewed in one of the daily papers 
(I believe, the Telegraph) under the heading 
‘An Old Devonshire Family,’ but I do not 
know the name either of the book or of its 
author. Over seventy-one variations of 
spelling were cited, including Strogle, Strugul 
and Strugnell. Can any one afford me a 
clue to the work ? 

Replies should be addressed directly to me, 
as information is required as soon as 
possible. G. KenNETH STRUGNELZ. 

30 Carholme Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Witson.—Can any correspondent. assist 
me in identifying the following Wilsons 
who were admitted to Westminster School ? 
(1) Archdale, admitted 1742, aged 11; 
(2) Charles, admitted 1778; (3) Francis, 
admitted 1727, aged 10; (4) Henry, ad- 
mitted 1742, aged 9; (5) Henry Lewis, 
admitted 1812; (6) John, admitted 1721, 
aged 12; (7) John, admitted 1769; (8) 
William, admitted 1724, aged 9 ; (9) William, 
admitted 1734, aged 7; (10) William. ad- 
mitted 1744, aged 11. G. F. R. B. 


WINDHAM OR WynpHAM.—I should be 
glad to obtain any information about 
(1) Cowley Windham, who was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1716, aged 13, and 
(2) William Wyndham, who was admitted 
to the same school in 1717, aged 15. 

G. F. BR. B. 


Nursery Rime.—I have lost sight of the 

following nursery rime: 
Peter, Peter. pumpkin-eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 
Had another, didn’t love her, 
Causing instantaneous bother. 


Can any one tell me its source, and where 
it is to be found ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
w Ne 





“YOURS TO A CINDER.’’—(Can any one tell 
me the meaning and origin of the expression 
at the end of a letter, “‘ Yours to a cinder” ? 
I have come across it lately. 

WattErR PRICE. 

45 Montague Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


“§$ram,” A GamE.—This is played on a 
board with a bowl and 12 or 13 small 
wooden pins. The bowl is flattened, and 
eut in such a manner that, when rolled on its 
edge, it always makes a circle that gradually 
diminishes, and it throws down the pins 
which are set up in a ring. The game is 
thus explained in a journal of occurrences 


| Louis XVI., by M. Clery, the King’s valet- 
|de-chambre, 1798, translated by R. C. 
| Dallas. I have searched many books of 

games, but have not found this one. Is it 
a game that hails from Siam ? M.A, 


Sm Jonn Wiit1amM Kayr.—In 1870 was 
published a volume by the above, ‘ The 
Essays of an Optimist,’ a collection of 
papers written within ten years—the latest 
in August, 1870, and entitled ‘ Rest,’ with 
this passage towards the end: “It is not 
good to be stricken down in the midst of a 
great battle, as was he of whom erst I wrote.” 
Then follow fourteen lines, commencing, 
His life was one grand battle with old Time, 

From morn to noon, from noon to weary night, 

Ever he fought as only strong men fight ; 
and ending, 

Death came; upon his brow laid chilly hands 

And whispered ‘‘ Vanquished!” But he gasped 

out, “ No, 
I am the Victor now: for into lands 

Where Time’s dark shadow cannot fall, I go.” 

Sir J. W. Kaye wrote much Eastern 
history, and contributed to periodical litera- 
ture; and I should be glad to know what 
personage was intended in the lines quoted, 
and where the latter first appeared, if their 
inclusion in the essay of 1870 was, as seems 
likely, a quotation from print elsewhere. 

W. B. H. 


PALESTINE: Roman Remains.—A_ hill 
called Barbara contains a lot of artificial 
caves and tombs (which appear to be 
Roman). Is there any book I can consult 
as to remains of this sort ?_ My guide-book 
makes no mention of them. 

M.D., E.E.F. 


Srr Davip Gonson OR GUNSTON, @ son 
of Vice-Admiral William Gonson, Pay- 
master of the Royal Navy, was received 
into the Alberge of the Venerable Tongue 
of England of the Knights Hospitallers in 
Malta on Oct. 20, 1533. On Sept. 2, 1534, 
he was granted leave of absence from Malta 
for a short period. On May 24, 1535, his 
proofs of nobility were approved. On Oct. 7, 
1535, he was deprived of the habit and 
sentenced to nine months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment at Gozo for having, with Sir 
Philip Babington and Sir Christopher Myres, 
engaged in a fight which led to bloodshed ; 
but on July 13, 1536, we find him given 
leave of absence, and on the same day or 
the next 
“it was of grace especiall granted that where 
f. david gonson was dyspensed of his antianitie, 
[he] shoulde retorne unto his estate that he was 
in before, that is to say, that he shoulde be of the 





at the Temple during the confinement of 





passage of Sir Nycholas Lambert,” 
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i.e., should take immediate precedence of 
the latter. In the same year he was on 
caravan duty on the galleys. On March 22, 
1540, he was given permission to depart 
from Malta. On the dissolution of the 
Venerable Tongue of England m April, 
1540 (by 22 Hen. VIII. c. 24), he was 
allowed an annual pension of 101. Some 
time after he was committed to the Tower, 
whence he was removed to the King’s 
Bench prison. From this gaol he was 
drawn through Southwark to St. Thomas's 
Waterings, and there executed for “‘ the 
supremacy,” on the Ist (according to Stow), 
or the 12th (according to Wriothesley), of 
July, 1541. Stow says that a Welsh min- 
strel suffered on the same day for singing 
of songs which were interpreted to be pro- 
phesying against the King. This Welsh 
minstrel’s name appears to have been 
Howell ap Jeuan. Jt is not clear when. or 
where he was executed. 

On Dec. 9, 1886, was signed the Com- 
mission for the Introduction of the Cause 
of Beatification of 253 Venerable Servants 
of God who euffered death in Fngland for 
the Catholic Faith from 1535 to 1681. Of 
these Sir David Gonson was one. 

Any further particulars of him or his 
relatives would be welcome. 

Joun B. WarxEwRIGHT. 


FrrzREINFREDS mv LANCASHIRE.—Where 
were the lands situated in Lancashire held 
by the FitzReinfreds ? Yeatman, ‘ History 
of the Arundells,’ says :— 

“‘ Gilbert, a son of Reiner, or Reinfred, settled 
at a very early period in Lancashire, for he 
returned himself early {n the reign of Henry IT. 
(see ‘ Certif. of Knights’ Fees ’), holding then the 
very estates mentioned as having been granted 
to Gilbert FitzReinfred by Richard I., from 
which it would seem that the king was only 
regranting an ancient possession of the family.” 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 


PRUDENTIUS: TiTLeE-PacEe or 1625 Epr 
TION WANTED.—I have a diminutive 8vo 
copy, in Latin, of the poems of Marcus 
Aurelius Prudentius Clement, comprising 
the ‘ Cathemerinon,.’ ‘ Peristephanon,’ 
‘ Apotheosis,’ ‘ Hamartigeneia,’- ‘ Psycho- 
machia,’ ‘Contra Symmachum,’ and ‘ En- 
chiridion.’ He was born in Spain, 348 a.p., 
became a lawyer, came under religious 
convictions and entered a monastery, and 
died 410. He was one of the earliest 
Christian hymnists, and the first edition of 
his works quoted in Chambers’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dict.’ is Areval’s, 1788. The copy 


| 

| I possess bears on its vellum cover the date 
| 1625. Can any reader direct me to a source 
| where I can copy the title-page, which is 
| missing, unfortunately, in my copy ? 
WYCKHAM. 


| “Sowc’on’’: “ Wycue.’’—I have in my 
| possession & copy of an old will, dated 1558, 
(and the inventory attached contains two 
|terms which have puzzled me and all the 
friends to whom I have shown them. I 
cannot find them in Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary 
of Archaic Words.’ They are as under :— 
1. “Item, iiij swyne and a halfe and a halfe pigge 
y* sowc’on.” 
2. “Item, halfe a handmylle, 
saddull, and a brydull.” 


halfe a wyche, a 
. H. Parmer. 


“Mr, Patt, THE Parson.’’—In an account 
of the Rebellion of 1715 printed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century I find 
the entry, “‘Mr. Paul, the parson, was 
executed at Tyburn on 13 July, 1716.” Of 
what place was he parson, and what more is 
known of him ? J. W. F. 


Wricut or SoutH ELMSALL, DONCASTER. 
—Can any reader give me particulars of 
origin, &e., of this family, resident there in 
1740 or thereabouts ? Epwarp B.iIss. 


DEAN JOHN Lewis OF Ossory.—Particu- 
lars concerning him will oblige. Was he 
born in Wales ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

TOWER OF LONDON: YEOMEN OF THE 
GUARD, AND TOWER WARDERS.—What is the 
distinction between these two _ existing 
bodies ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





AvtTHors oF QvoTaTions WaAnTED. — 1]. Sir 
Herbert Tree used to quote a poem beginning :— 
Silence sleeping on a waste of ocean, 
Sundown westward traileth a red streak : 
One white seagull poised without a motion 
Challengeth the stillness with a shriek. 
I shall be glad to learn the name of the author 
and in what collection it may be found. 
Mavup TREE. 


2. ‘The own arm-chair” of our lyrist’s “‘ sweet 


Lady Anne.”’ 
These phrases occur in A. W. Kinglake’s 
‘Eothen’ in the chapter un ‘ The Desert.’ Whence 


do they come ? R. AYLMER-COATES. 


Tokyo, Japan. 
3. While he’ who walks in love may wander far, 


But God will bring him where the blessed are. 
G. TW. 
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Replies. 


THOMAS FULLER'S FIRST WIFE. 
(12 8. iv. 121.) 


Irfis so important that all statements of 
pedigree and genealogy should be accurate 
that I desire to correct some errors in Mr. 
J. F. Furter’s note. My illegible hand- 
writing may have been the cause, or a con- 
tributory cause, of the mistakes, for I gave 
Mr. FULLER all the information I had some 
time back (I think in November, 1914), 
viz., the fact that Thomas Fuller married 
Eleanor Grove; the baptism of Judeth, 
their daughter, at Enford on April 29, 1639 
(not 1635) ; and the burial of Eleanor Fuller 
at Broad Winsor in 1641. I also told him 
all I knew about her parentage, as stated 
now in correction. 

Thomas Fuller married Eleanor, daughter 
of Hugh (not William) Grove of Chisenbury 
(not Chiesbury) in the parish of Enford, 
Wilts. 

For some time I have been trying to 
discover evidence of the marriage (or, as 
I think most likely, marriages) of Hugh 
Grove. According to the pedigree in 
Hoare’s ‘ Wilts,’ his wife’s Christian name 
was Dorothy ; according to a statement in 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset’ in the pedigree of 
Swaine of Gunville, Eleanor, daughter of 
Robert Swaine and of Margaret his wife, 
married Hugh Grove. Probably the first 
wife was Dorothy ——, and the second 
Eleanor Swaine. If this be the fact, 
Eleanor Grove, who married Thomas Fuller, 
was only a half-sister of Hugh Grove who 
suffered at Exeter pro rege et lege. 

I cannot follow Mr. FuLuer’s argument 
that any reason existed for keeping the fact 
of the marriage quiet. 

The pedigree runs thus :— 

Hugh, youngest son of William Grove 
(who purchased Ferne in 1563) and of 
Thomasine Mayhewe his wife, held lands 
of St. Katherine’s Hospital at Chisenbury 
in the parish of Enford, by lease dated 
Sept. 15, 16 Charles I. (1640), for the lives of 
his sons Hugh and Robert and his grandson 
Hugh: he appears to have married first 
Dorothy ——, and secondly Eleanor Swaine. 
His children were :— 

1. Hugh, who married Jane, daughter of 
William Grove, second son of William the 
purchaser of Ferne (and had issue Hugh 
and John), and was beheaded at Exeter on 
May 16, 1655. 





2. Robert. . 
3. William, Rector of Poulshot, Wilts. 
4. Eleanor, married Thomas Fuller. She 


died in 1641, and was buried at Broad 
Winsor, Dorset. Judeth their daughter 
was baptized at Enford on April 29, 1639. 
John their son was baptized at Broad Winsor 
by his father, June 6, 1641. . 

5. Margaret, aged 20 in 1631, married 
Amyas Hext, Rector of Babcary. 

6. Katherine, baptized Feb. 15, 1606; 
married on Sept. 8, 1626, at Salisbury 
Cathedral, the Rev. Edward Davenant, D.D. ; 
buried at Gillingham, Dorset, May 2, 1672 
(M.I. Gillingham). ‘“‘ John Dauenant, the 
son of Mr. Edward Dauenant, was baptized 
the 17th of June, 1627” (Enford Register). 

After Robert, the children in the above 
list are not in order of birth. zs 

Joun J. HAMMOND. 

Salisbury. 





TAX ON ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 
(12 S. iv. 12, 79.) 


Mr. Justice Upat makes a most valuable 
reply on this subject ; the matter is perhaps 
of wider interest than at first appears. 

I may assure Mr. Upat that the de- 
struction of historical heraldry in con- 
sequence of this tax is far greater than he 
seems to imagine. I have already referred 
to a lady within my personal acquaintance 
who has had all the crests and coats of arms 
removed from a large number of silver 
articles (inherited, not bought), representing 
no fewer than four families of Cheshire, 
with their connexions with each other. 
Another friend, a Yorkshire lawyer, tells 
me he cannot pay any superfluous taxation 
when he returns to England, and so all his 
family heirlooms (inherited) will have to be 
treated in the same way. On the other 
hand, a third friend, who has but slender 
claim to ‘old descent,” and _ therefore 
perhaps values a “self-made” badge all 
the more, is apparently quite content to 
pay for it. Such seems to be the actual 
working of this tax at the present moment. 

Heraldic anomalies connected with the 
tax are almost too numerous to admit of 
any tabulation, and only a few of the more 
prominent can be alluded to. For instance: 

Armorial bearings are bearings, crests, or 
ensigns, or any kind of emblem, whatever 
it may be called, but I see nowhere that 
such emblems must necessarily be of an 
heraldic character. A rebus or group of 
letters on @ shield is certainly armorial, 
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and therefore a monogram on some lady’s 
note-paper must belong to the same class. 
The Italian “‘ impresa ”’ would, of course, be 
armorial in this sense, but how about 
“Masonic heraldry and badges’? ? Why 
are trade-marks—even when, very appro- 
priately, they consist of family coats of 
arms—exempt from the tax? A young 
friend of mine named Hyacinth has her 
name-flower as a badge upon her note- 
paper; ought she not to pay the tax? 
I really see no very great differonce between 
this hyacinth and any other vegetable used 
in heraldry, except in its being represented 
in a perfectly natural form. 

Mr. UpAv’s distinction between possession 
and display of armorials is a nice point in 
the discussion. A man may hardly con- 
ceal his belongings from the tax-collector 
if it is justifiable that they should be taxed. 
He may, of course, renounce all possession 
in family coats of arms, as, for instance, 
my legal friend referred to above is doing ; 
but I am afraid the theory that the gentle- 
man with a signet ring “is equally at 
liberty to put it in his pocket,’ and pre- 
sumably keep it for private use and display, 
is very much outside the meaning of this 
modern law. The use of armorial book- 
plates is another nice point. No one who 
takes up a book with a display of heraldry 
on the inside of its front cover can but 
imagine that the owner of the book has 
paid his licence tax for this as much as for 
his spoons and forks. But then comes in 
the question of book-plates in old or second- 
hand volumes. The whole subject involves 
many side-issues as to books with engraved 
dedications under coats of arms, covers with 
armorial! tooling, &c. 

I have observed in the accurate photo- 
advertisements of modern silversmiths in 
the picture papers that the salvers, cups, 
trays, &e., for which they get high prices 
as antiques, are almost invariably repre- 
sented with the coats of arms cleaned off. 
[ therefore think Mr. UpAt’s contention 
that the presence of coats of arms on plate 
conveys great additional value in the eyes 
of collectors is not borne out by facts in 
the case of plate, and most certainly not in 
the case of books, for how many of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ must possess books 
mutilated by the tearing-out of their book- 
plates, or at least by their defacement ! 

However, to pursue the matter would 
take up too much space in ‘N. & Q.’ The 


conclusion I have come to is that this tax | 


has had, and always will have, a very 


disastrous influence on the preservation of | 


historical and family heraldic memorials, 
Old families have an unfortunate tendency 
towards poverty, and the poor are not 
justified in paying taxes on superfluities 
which are amongst the privileges of the 
nouveau riche. The object of heraldry 
seems defeated and repressed by this tax- 

Mr. GRUNDY-NEWMAN, who answers my 
query as to the date of the tax, also opens 
up another branch of the subject: if the 
royal arms are exempt, do the Dukes of 
Buccleuch, St. Albans, and others, and the 
innumerable persons who claim the right to 
quarter the Plantagenet lions on their 
shields, possess an equal exemption? But 
I think the law implies that only the actual 
Royal Family, and the Government officials 
using the arms in the course of their official 
duties, can possibly be privileged. 

It would be interesting to know to what 
extent the tax is really levied. Are the 
coats of arms of City Livery Companies, of 
commercial corporations, &c., liable, or are 
these armorials regarded as trade-marks ? 

The only coat of arms which I personally 
display is a very fine and correctly em- 
blazoned shield over the front entrance 
door of my house. It is: on a field az. 
a lion rampant or; but I am sorry to add 
that it represents nothing more than the 
compensation offered me by a fire insurance 
company. I trust that the said company 
pays its armorial tax with as much regu- 
larity as I pay my fees, but I suppose it is 
really exempt as a trading society. 


G. J., F.S.A. 


An interesting case bearing on_ this 
subject—the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
v. Brantingham—was heard in the Vice- 





Chancellor's Court at Oxford on Nov. 12, 
1875. Mr. F. E. Brantingham, an under- 
| graduate member of Christ Church, and an 
American, was summoned for using armorial 
bearings without having first taken out @ 
| licence, and was sued for the recovery of @ 
|penalty. In the previous May he had 
| written a letter to the Inland Revenue 
Office stamped with the cardinal’s hat— 
the badge of Christ Church. The evidence 
showed that Christ Church had in preceding 
years taken out a licence to use armorial 
bearings, but in 1875 had omitted to do so. 
The College had in fact paid their guinea 
for a licence early in 1875, but afterwards 
applied to the Inland Revenue Office for @ 
return of that sum on the ground that as 
corporation they were not liable to pay for 
a licence; and the guinea was accordingly 
refunded. 
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Mr. Bickerton, an Oxford solicitor and 
proctor, who appeared for the defendant, 
argued that Mr. Brantingham was a subject 
of the U.S.A.; but the assessor, Dr. Adams, 
Q.C., at once interposed that, being resident 
temporarily in England, he was liable to 
the laws of this country. Mr. Bickerton 
further argued that the cardinal’s hat was 
marked on all the College plate and china 
used at meals in Hall, and on all the boating 
and cricketing uniforms, and on the Common 
Room note-paper. Mr. Mallam, for the 
Commissioners, cited various cases proving 
that the cardinal’s hat came within the 
statute 32 and 33 Vict. cap. 14. The result 
was that Mr. Brantingham was fined 51., 
the lowest penalty fixed by that Act. 

The case was heard before the Rector of 
Exeter and Dr. Adams, Q.C. I remember 
hearing the case argued in Court; in fact, 
I assisted in getting up the case for the 
prosecution, and looking up cases already 
decided. The Oxford Union Society, which 
had hitherto provided for its members note- 
paper stamped with the arms or badges of 
all the Colleges, was so alarmed at this 
decision that 1t at once withdrew all College 
note-paper from use. And this on the 
advice of a local accountant who was con- 
sulted! But when it was pointed out to 
the officers that the Oxford Union Society 
paid its annual guinea for a licence, and was 
a ‘‘ club or society ’’ within the terms of the 
licence, and that an accountant was scarcely 
an authority on legal technicalities, the 
College note-paper was restored. 

Sheriffs and mayors may use armorial 
bearings during their year of office without 
taking out a licence; but in the ease of 
members of a “ club or society ” using arms 
at the club, I take this to be a pure act of 
favour on the part of the Commissioners. 
My old schoolfellow J. 8. Upat has, I think, 
stated the practice of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners quite correctly, as well as the 
law, in his very interesting reply. Where 
the head of the family has taken out a 
licence, they permit the wife, or other 
members of the family living at home, to 





use arms on their note-paper, &c., without | 


the necessity of taking out a further licence. 
The personal use of a signet ring stands on a 
different footing. 

One thing is certain. Inland Revenue 
authorities do not care a rap whether the 
user of arms is rightfully entitled to bear 
alms or not, or whether the arms he bears 
are proper arms or a fancy badge. All they 


care about is to receive the tax from ail | 
who do use armorial bearings. It would | 
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| 


| in Chichester Cathedral, and it is not unlikely 


|indeed be deplorable that old silver or old 
furniture should be mutilated, merely because 
| the owner thinks (and perhaps erroneously) 
| that the possession of it renders him liable 
| to take out a licence. 

W. G. D. Fietcuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Bicton Heath, Shrewsbury. 





| OvivER CROMWELL’s DAUGHTER: Siz 
JOHN RussEtt (12 S. iv. 102).—The Russell 
| family of Chequers have several times inter- 
married with the Cromwells, and the de- 
scendants from Frances Cromwell and Sir 
John are innumerable; but I do not find 
in their voluminous pedigree any one who 
|settled in America excepting Sir Charles 
|Henry Frankland, 4th Bart., of Thirklebury, 
who was Frances Cromwell’s great-grandson. 
| This gentleman led a most adventurous 
life. At the age of 25 he was given the 
| lucrative post of Collector of the Port at 
| Boston, and settled there at a place called 
| Hopkinton, where he built a large house and 
\led a lawless life of revelry. He did not 
}marry, but had for his companion a very 
| beautiful girl called Agnes Surriage [?], the 
|daughter of a fisherman, who lived with 
| him till his death. In 1755 this couple 
|made the tour of Europe together, and 
| while they were staying at Lisbon the 
‘earthquake which engulfed the city took 
| place, and Sir Charles was buried under the 
|ruins for a considerable time; the faithful 
| Agnes found him, and secured his release. 
|The horrors of his situation wrung from 
|him vows of total reformation, which he 
| strictly kept, his first aet being to marry 
| Agnes Surriage. He died at Bath in 1768, 
| leaving no legitimate children; but he had 
|a son who went by the name of Henry 
Cromwell, was held in high esteem, and 
became Rear-Admiral of the Red in the 
British Navy. There is @ monument to 
Admiral Cromwell and one of his daughters 


that he may be the ancestor of the Belgian 
family. CoNnSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The Cromwell pedigree in Gough’s edition 
of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1806, vol. ii. 
p. 263, records numerous descendants of 
irances, the Protector’s youngest daughter. 
In two cases there is an American con- 
nexion. Sir Charles Henry Frankland, 
Bart., grandson of Sir Thos. Frankland, 
Bart., of Thirkelby, co. York, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Frances Cromwell by her 
second husband, Sir John Russell, Bart., of 
Chippenham, co. Cambridge, married Agnes 
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Brown[?] of New England. Sir Charles died 
s.p. Jan. 11, 1768. His brother, Admiral 
Sir Thomas Frankland, of whom there is a 
notice in the ‘ D.N.B., married in May, 
1743, Sarah, daughter of —— Rhett, son of 
the Chief Justice of South Carolina. Sir 
Thomas, who died Nov. 21, 1784, had three 
sons, besides one who died an infant, and 
seven daughters. The direct male line 
from Sir John Russell and Frances Crom- 
well is said in this pedigree to have become 
extinct at the death of Sir George Russell, 
born in 1781. Epwakp BENSLY. 


See C. R. Wilson’s ‘ Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal,’ vol. ii. pt. i. p. 328, for 
pedigree of the descendants of Lady Frances 
Russell. See also the same volume for 
details regarding her son John, second 
Governor of Fort William, Bengal. 

L. M. ANsTEY. 


GENERAL GRANT ON WELLINGTON (12 S. 
iv. 44, 115).—Probably the following anec- 
dotes give the origin of the story quoted by 
Me. C. E. Stratton in his query. 


The late Sir William Fraser in his ‘ Words 
on Wellington,’ 1889, p. 79, wrote :— 

** A story was told of General Grant, the great 
American President and warrior, which fascinated 
me. General Grant was invited ‘to dine at Apsley 
House by the 2nd Duke of Wellington. A most 
distinguished party assembled to meet him. 
During a pause, in the middle of dinner, the ex- 
President, addressing the Duke at the head of the 
table, said, ‘My Lord, I have heard that your 
father was a military man. Was that the case?’ ” 

Instead of omitting this absurd story from 
his completed book, Fraser contented him- 
self with writing, nearly one hundred pages 
later (viz., pp. 170, 171), as follows :— 

‘In an earlier part of this work I told the 
story of President Grant dining at Apsley House. 
I regret that I asked the 2nd Duke what really 
took place. However, as the reader has had full 
enjoyment of the story, I must now, in the 
interests of truth, state what the Duke told me 
happened. He said that during dinner General 
Grant kept trying to get him to say what was the 
greatest number of men that his father had 
commanded in the field. The Duke added, ‘I 
saw what he was at; if I had said forty or fifty 
thousand men, he would have replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
have commanded a hundred thousand’’; so I 
was determined not to answer his questions as to 
this; and I succeeded.’ ” 


This appears to be the original of the 
late Lord Redesdale’s story. Indeed, 
it 1s not impossible that Fraser, who 
apparently found his first story too fasci- 
nating for omission, ‘‘ improved ”’ his second 
as time went on; or others probably did so. 
Fraser died in 1898. 


1 


i 





The Duke’s answer to General Grant 
might well have been “‘ I do not remember,” 
seeing that his father commanded 69,700 
men in the field at Waterloo. See ‘ The 
Rise of Wellington,’ by the late Lord 
Roberts, in The Pall Mall Magazine, of 
January, 1895, or vol. v., p. 82. If it;be 
that the Redesdale story has its origin in 
the second Fraser story, it is obvious that 
it rests on an assumption made by the 
second duke as to what Grant would have 
said in circumstances which did not occur. 
If the ex-President had desired to do so. 
he could easily have made the suggested 
remark without the opportunity supposed 
to have been sought for, but it is hardly 
conceivable that he would have done so. 

RosBeERT PIERPOINT, 


A. R. Burt, MrntaTuRE PAINTER (12 S. 
iv. 47, 115).—Information about him was 
asked for in 1880 by R. O. in ‘ The Cheshire 
Sheaf,’ Series I. vol. ii. R. O. stated that 
Burt lived in Crane Street, Chester, some 
55 years ago, was well known as a drawing 
master, and as such visited Parkgate weekly 
in one of the old-fashioned hobby-horses 
then in vogue, the wheels being specially 
made for him of wooden barrel-hoops for 
lightness. He painted cabinet portraits in 
oil in addition to his more popular series 
of local celebrities in water colours, and 
made some very good copies of heads from 
old masters, including copies in oil after 
Teniers. Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., wrote 
to say he had a portrait of Richard Robert 
Jones etched or engraved by Burt for a 
memoir of Jones by William Roscoe. Mr. 
Monk Gibbon stated he had eight miniatures 
by Burt, the earliest signed ‘“ Burt, 1815.” 
Five of them were in black papier-maché 
frames, the rings for suspension fastened 
by ornamental gilt clasps, lettered “ A. R. 
Burt, Miniature Painter.’ Burt, he said, 
lived for some weeks each summer at 
Parkgate, and indicated his house, in front 
of which the word ‘“‘ Nelson’’ appeared in 
the pavement in small white stone, done by 
Burt. G. T. stated that Burt came to 
Chester from Bath in 1812, and opened a 
studio and exhibition room in Northgate 
Street. A circular gave “‘ the cost at which 
these really artistic portraits, which have 
made many of our Chester celebrities of the 
last two generations so familiar to our eyes» 
were supplied by Mr. Burt.” The adver- 
tisement said :— 

“Mr. Burt, from the facility that extensive 
practice has given to his pencil, can take the 
LIKENESS in half-an-hour, and afford the COLOURED 
PROFILES, at Ten Shillings and Sixpence each.” 
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Evidently Burt did much work while in 
Chester, and a good deal might be found 
out about him there. ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf ’ 
is still published as a weekly column in 
The Chester Courant, anda query sent to 
the editor, Mr. J. H. E. Bennett, might 
result in additional information. 

The question of the parentage of Burt 
was raised in 1880 without success, but 
perhaps this is settled by now. 

R. S. B, 


A sket h of the life of Albin R. Burt was 
written by the son of Robert Cabbell 
Roffe, the engraver, who was Burt’s fellow- 
apprentice with Benjamin Smith. He says: 


* Albin R. Burt was quite an original. He 
soon quitted engraving, and became a travelling 
portrait-painter. He was not much of an artist 
(indeed, he used himself to say that he did not 
profess to be one, but that he was only a ‘ face 
painter’), yet he possessed a remarkable talent 
for taking an ‘ inveterate likeness.’ He used to 
go about the country, fixing himself in a town 
until he had exhausted its patronizing power, and 
then moving to another. He must have made 
a handsome income, for he maintained a large and 
expensive family in very good rtyle. He painted 
all sorts of persons from a lord down to a ‘ boots,’ 
and he was equally at home with them all. He 
passed much of his time in the houses of the 
great; and as he was undoubtedly a gentleman, 
he was fit for any society; and yet I have seen 
him myself in a public-house, surrounded by 
coachmen, guards, &c., all smoking and drinking, 
painting with all the coolness in the world. Burt’s 
mother, a native oftWales, knew a barefooted girl 
who got her living by carrying sand. This bare- 


footed, sand-carrying girl in "eS i 

S: arry process of time | ,, ¢ 

became the famous Lady Hamilton. To her | 20t, says Shaw, on seoount of the Sass 
: | principal 


eredit be it said, she was neither ashamed of her 
origin nor forgetful of her friends. Burt was a 
frequent and welcome guest at Sir William 
Hamilton’s seat at Merton in Surrey, where he 
sat at table with the great Nelson himself. He 
has told me that Lady Hamilton used to delight 
in telling her guests about her shoeless, sand- 
carrying, going-to-service days. She was a good 
friend to Burt. He engraved a small portrait of 
Nelson, and produced a great ugly print repre- 
senting ‘ Lady Hamilton, as Britannia, unveiling 
the Bust of Nelson,’ from a drawing of a cousin 


nec quisquam eorum, quorum uirtute penitens et 
humiliatus populus liberabatur, arguitur, sed 
iocunda posterorum memoria quasi minister 
Domini memoratur.” 
This is illustrated by the killing of Eglon, 
King of Moab, by Aoth (Ehud), of Sisera 
by Jael, of Holofernes by Judith. Two 
chapters earlier, after dealing with examples 
from Roman history, he had written :— 

‘Ex quibus facile liquebit quia semper tiranno 
licuit adulari, licuit eum decipere et honestum 
fuit occidere, si tamen aliter coherceri non poterat. 
Non enim de priuatis tirannis agitur sed de his 
qui rem publicam premunt.” 
For tyrants in private life, he adds, are 
easily curbed by the laws of the State. 
And special consideration must be shown 
to priests, even though they play the tyrant. 

Near the beginning of chap. xx. he men- 
tions that his opinions on tyrants will be 
found at greater length in a treatise en- 
titled ‘De Exitu Tirannorum.’ This, 
Mr. C. C. J. Webb points out in his edition 
of the ‘ Policraticus,’ was never published, 
or else all trace of it has been lost. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Boston, Mass.: Tri-Mountain (12 8. 
iv. 73).—Samuel Adams Drake, in his ‘ Old 
Landmarks of Boston,’ points out that the 
settlers at Charlestown subsequent to 1626, 
the year of Blackstone’s retirement to 
Shawmut (or Sweet Water, the Indian name 
of the neighbouring peninsula), referred to 
{the place as Trimountain, 





hills—subsequently Copp’s, Beacon, 
and Fort—but from the three peaks of Beacon 
Hill, which was then considered quite a high 
mountain, and is so spoken of by Wood, one of the 
early writers about Boston ”’ [Zo the northwest is 
a high mountain, with three little rising hills on the 
top of it, wherefore tt is called the Tramount (Wood). 
Hence the later Tremont Street, Tremont Theatre, 


| &e.]; ‘the reader will know that Beacon and 


its two outlying spurs of Cotton (Pemberton) and 
Mt. Vernon are meant.” 
“On the 7th of September, 1630 (old style), at 


of Burt’s, named Baxter, and she got him plenty |a court held in Charlestown, it was ordered that 


of subscribers.” 
Wituiam T. WHITLEY. 





TYRANNICIDE (12 S. iv. 133).—Tyrants | 
form the subject of several of the later | 
chapters in book vili. of John of Salisbury’s 

Policraticus.’ The twentieth is headed :— 

“Quod auctoritate diuine pagine licitum et 
gloriosum est publicos tirannos occidere, si tamen 
fidelitate non sit tiranno obnoxius interfector aut 
alias iustitiam aut honestatem non amittat.” | 


He writes here of the children of Israel :— | 


Trimountain be called Boston. Many of the 
settlers had already taken up their residence there, 
and ‘thither the frame of the governors house 
was carried, and people began to build their houses 
against winter.’ Clinging to the old associations 
of their native land, the settlers named their new 
home for old Boston in Lincolnshire, England, 
whence a number of members of the company had 
emigrated.” 

It may thus be inferred that Trimountain, 
or Tramount, continued to be the colloquial 
designation of the newly-named town, & 
modern account of which was contributed to 


_“ Licebatque finito tempore dispensationis nece | Temple Bar by the present writer im 
tirannorum excutere iugum de ceruicibus suis ; December, 1896. 
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The letter in The Saturday Review of 
Jan. 12 last on ‘ Historic Boston’ (Lincs) 
was designed as a companion picture. 

Hucu Harring. 

46 Grey Coat Gardens, S.W. 


The name Tri-Mountain was given to 
Boston (original name Shawmut) from its 
three hills, called Copp’s, Beacon, and Fort 
Hills. On Sept. 17, 1630, it was ordered 
that ‘‘ Trimountaine shall be called Boston,”’ 
after the borough of that name in Lincoln- 
shire, England. ‘*Trimountaine’’ was 
shortened into Tremont—a name frequently 
used in Boston, as in Tremont Street and 
Tremont Temple (see art. ‘ Boston’ in 
* Encye. Brit.’). ROBERT ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 


Mario Srorza (12 S. iv. 103).—According 
to H. Grote’s ‘ Stammtafeln’ (1877), p. 367, 
all the three Sforzas mentioned in this query 
were descendants of the cadet line of the 
ducal Sforza line. The younger brother of 
the first Sforza duke of Milan married the 
heiress of the lord of Santa Fiora, and so 
this cadet line took that additional name. 
According to Grote, the brothers Sforza 
(d. 1575) and Mario I. (d. 1611) were de- 
scendants in the fourth degree of Bosio, 
the founder of this cadet line. The grand- 
sons of Mario I. were Mario II. (who sold 
Santa Fiora in 1633 to Tuscany) and his 
brother Paolo (d. 1669); the latter was the 
ancestor of the still existing house of the 
Dukes of Sforza-Cesarini, as Paolo’s son 
married the Cesarini heiress. Cardinal Fran- 
cesco is not mentioned by Grote, but some 
particulars as to him are given in C. Eubel’s 
* Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aivi,’ iii. (1910), 
p. 52, No. 33; he was made Cardinal on 
Jan. 16, 1584, and belonged to the Santa 
Fiora line. W. A. B.C. 


Im - Hof, ‘ Historia Italie et Hispanie 
Genealogica,’ Nuremberg, 1701, pp. 227 
and 254, supplies an account of Maria and 
Paolo Sforza, the pedigree being taken 
back to Mutio Attendolo. I shall be glad to 
send Mr. WAINEWRIGHT a Copy of the text 
(about a page in folio) if he wishes. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

Baugy sur Clarens, Switzerland. 


THE Lorps BAtTimorE (12 S. iv. 76, 142). 


—Cansick’s ‘ Epitaphs of Middlesex’ (Old 
St. Pancras churchyard) contains the follow- 


ing on p. 36:— 


“Charles Calvert, Baron of Baltimore 


Ireland, buried Feb. 26, 1720; the Lady Balti- 


more, July 26, 1731.” Joun T. Pace. 


‘““BARLEYMOW”’: ITS PRONUNCIATION 
(12 8. iv. 74).—My experience differs from 
that of the querist. For many years 
I heard the noun substantive in common 
parlance, and always with the o as in 
*‘ how,” both in “‘ mow,” as a farming term, 
and in *‘ Barley Mow,” as the sign of an inn; 
and I have heard the verb “to mow” 
sounded the same way, though that was not 
so generally. This wasin the North Mid- 
lands, and probably the pronunciation 
varies With locality; but there the only 
instance I remember of the noun being 
rendered ‘‘ moe” was in the song noted at 
11 S. viii. 274, which I suspect was an 
importation from the South of England, 
as it, or a close variant of it, is given else- 
where as known in Sussex. WwW. B. 


The pronunciation differs in different 
parts of English-speaking countries. Around 
London and other large cities and towns, 
especially in the South of England, they 
‘““mo”’ the grass. In country places they 
still ‘‘mow’”’ it, and rime the word with 
“how.” It is the same with the noun as 
with the verb, even though, according to 
Dr. Skeat, they have different roots. In 
the celebrated song mentioned Londoners 
and Southerners used to sing of the “ barley 
mo’”’; rustics north of the Thames mostly 
sang of the “‘ barleymow,” riming the word 
with “how.” The different pronunciation 
of words in different districts and places is 
one of the pitfalls of phonetic spellers. 
Townsmen mock the rustics; on the other 
hand, rustics mock at the peculiar pro- 
nunciation of the townsmen. The rustics 
are probably nearer the ancient pronuncia- 
tion of this and many other words than the 
townsmen. FRANK PENNY. 


Close to Newport, Isle of Wight, is an 
inn called the ‘* Barleymow,’ which, when 





in | 


I was a boy there (between forty and fifty 
years ago), was always pronounced to rime 
with “how.” The noun ‘“ mow’”’ is ad- 
mitted by Mr- Jonas to be pronounced in 
this way, and therefore when it is com- 
| pounded with “ barley ” we should naturally 
expect the same pronunciation to be ob- 
iserved. But except as an inn sign the word 
|‘* barleymow’”’ is probably not now often 
| used, while the verb “‘ to mow ”’ is one with 
which most persons are very familiar. 
This doubtless tends to an assimilation of 
'the pronunciation of the final syllable in 





i‘ barleymow” to that of the verb “to 
mow.” Wm. SeLtr WEEKS, 
| Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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In the Midland counties, where in my 
boyhood the word was in very common use, 
“mow” was, so far aS my knowledge 
extends, always pronounced to rime with 
“how,” whether used alone or in com- 
position with another word. So, too, in 
Gay’s ‘ The Hare and Many Friends’ :— 

....a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barleymow— 
unless, indeed, Gay pronounced cow “ coo,” 
which is not likely. Cc. C. B. 


A passage in ‘ Bombastes Furioso’ gives 
the pronunciation :— 
Meet me this evening at the Barleymow. 
I'll bring your pay ; you see I’m busy now. 
Begone, brave army, and don’t kick up a row! 
I quote from memory, not having read the 
play since I learnt it for acting as a boy. 

. G. H. WHITE. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Otp Woop Carvine: Inscription (12 
S. ili, 230).—Mr. G. H. Patmer’s plumed 
figure is evidently Joshua with the sun 
above him. T should render the inscription 
roughly in English :— 

With God besought [the sun] to stay, 
Half a dozen kings I slay. 


‘ 


J. Key. 
South Africa. 
[We have forwarded to Mr. PALMER the details 
of the emendations suggested by Dr. KeEy.] 


“THE HIBERNIAN MaGazinE’ (12 §&. 
iv. 106).—The Hibernian Magazine, or, 
Compendium of Entertaining Knowledge, was 
published in Dublin from 1771 to 1785, and 
was afterwards continued as Walker's Hiber- 
nian Magazine until 1811. It is erroneously 
stated in the volume for 1796 that The 
Hibernian Magazine was established in 
1764. It did not commence until 1771. 
The copy in the British Museum is im- 
perfect (so says the Catalogue). Several 
pages and plates are wanted, and the pagina- 
tion is often irregular. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

{[Mr. E. BE. BARKER replies to the same effect. ] 


“HE WHO WOULD OLD ENGLAND WIN”’: 
Dieco Ortiz (12 S. iv. 78).—The following 








information may, perhaps, enable Mr. 
WAINEWRICHT to discover the writer he is 
in quest of. | 

Don Diego Ortiz de Zufiga (1632-80), 
author of an important work, ‘ Annales 
eclesiasticos y seculares,’ on the history of 
Seville, also wrote in 1670 a story of| 
genealogico de los Ortizes,’ which was much | 
praised by Pellicer de Ossan. Unfortunately | 
only the first-named book is in the B.M.,:! 














but the latter should contain particulars of 
the correspondent of Philip II. 

There is a brochure by Sefior Manuel 
Chaves, ‘Don Diego Ortiz de Zuniga: su 
vida y sus obras’ (1903), which gives & 
list of the Don’s ancestors, and from this it 
appears that his grandfather bore the name 
of Diego ; see pp. 45-8. N. W. HI. 


See 7 S. iii. 247, 480. Mr. Wm. Le 
Queux refers to the Weybourne Hoop 
couplet in his ‘Invasion of 1910. The 
Germans are therein described as landing 
troops at this spot. JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

[Sr. SwiTHIN also thanked for reply.] 


Gerontivus’s Dream (12 S. iv. 102).— 
‘ Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary ’ states 
that 
‘‘“Newman’s ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ musically 
wrought out by Elgar, refers to no historical 
person, but (with the etymological sense of Senex) 
to an aged Christian on the verge of death, 
enabled by vision to see beyond the veil.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[Sr. SwITHIN replies to the same effect. Mr. 

N. W. Hitt also thanked for reply.] 


‘“‘ Benepict ”’ (12 8. iv. 103).—A benedict 
is a man who is wived. Very early in my 
career I was given to understand that 
Benedick of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 
was the blessed one who is commonly 
brought forward as the antithesis of a 
bachelor. Twice over is he distinguished 
as ‘* Benedick the married man” (V. i 
and iv.); and it was he who confessed, 
‘‘ When I said I would die a bachelor, I did 
not think I should live till I were married ” 
(II. iii.). ‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ 
retains the Shakespearean spelling of the 
converted celibate’s name. 

St. SwiITHIN. 


[Mr. F. A. Russet also thanked for reply.] 


Cart. JOHN MAcBRIDE AND MARGARET 
Boswetu (12 S. iv. 106).—The following 
notes may be helpful to your American 
correspondent. 

James Boswell married, Nov. 25, 1769, 
his cousin Margaret Montgomerie of Lain- 
shaw, Stewartcn, Ayrshire. She was @ 
daughter by Veronica Boswell of David 
Laing (who adopted the name Montgomerie 
on succeeding to Lainshaw), son of the Rev. 
Alexander Laing of Donaghadee. If Admiral 
Macbride, son of the Rev. Robert Macbride 
of Ballymoney, was a cousin of Boswell’s 
wife, she was also cousin to Jane Macbride, 
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sister of the admiral, wife of John Poe of 
Dring, co. Cavan, great-grandmother of 
Edgar Allan Poe. In American biographies 
of Poe, Jane Macbride is stated to have been 
a sister of the admiral, M.P. for Plymouth. 
R. M. Hoae. 


Irvine, Ayrshire. 


‘STROUNCER” (12S. iv. 101).—In reference 
to this word, I have received the follow- 
ing from the Right Hon. G. W., Erskine 
Russell :— 

‘“‘ Can the etymology be something of this kind ? 
‘When I was a boy the word to ‘trounce’ was 
used by old-fashioned people in Bedfordshire 
with the specific meaning of ‘ flogging at the 
cart’s tail.’ It was not used of any other form of 
punishment, and was therefore going out of use 
since flogging was abolished. It has occurred to 
me that the ‘ trouncer ’—the man behind the cart 
—might be connected in some way with this 
verb.” 

Reverting subsequently to the matter, 
Mr. Russell wrote :— 

“IT remember the incident perfectly well. I 
‘was a small boy, and a lady quoted from an old 
woman of the labouring classes. My informant 
had made a rash remark about a man suspected of 
murder, and the old woman turned on her, saying : 
* Them as says such things ought to be trounced.’ 
I had never heard the word, and asked: ‘ What 
does “‘trouncing’’? mean?’ ‘The answer was: 
‘ Flogging at the cart’s tail.’ I presume that the 
word survived the practice, and gradually lost its 
specific meaning.” 

From such an authority, this information 

cannot fail to interest your readers. 
CECIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


TRAVELS IN Sparw (12 S. iii. 333).—Though 
not directly in reference to the work named 
in the query, the following extract from 
* The Earlier English Water-Colour Painters,’ 
by Cosmo Monkhouse, 1890 (second edition, 
1897), under the heading Richard Parkes 
Bonington (1801-28), may be of service :— 

“‘In France, as in England, there was topo- 
graphical drawing to do, and no one did it so 
picturesquely as Bonington. His finest work is 
to be found among the lithographs of Baron 
Yaylor’s ‘Voyage Pittoresque dans l’ancienne 


France.’ ”’ 
WB. os 


Sr. Pavr’s Scnoot: StEwaRps OF THE 
Scuoo.r Feasts (12 S. iv. 38, 68, 98, 139).— 
George Morton Pitt (ante, p. 98, col. 2) was 
son of John Pitt, consul at Masulipatam, 
who d. 1703, and his mother was Sarah, 
‘widow of —— Wavell. 

George Morton Pitt’s grandfather was 
another John Pitt (b. 1620), who married 
Catherine Venables of Andover; and his 





great - grandfather was Edward Pitt of 
Strathfieldsaye, whose wife was Rachel, 
dau. of Sir George Morton of Milbourne 
St. Andrew, Dorset. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Miss Mzapows: DrypEN (128. iv. 182),— 
It is Pope who mentions Miss’ Meadows, in 
his ‘ Answer to the following -question of 
Miss Howe,’ beginning— 

What is Prudery ? 
Lines 3 and 4 are :— 
Tis a fear that starts at shadows. 
> Tis (no 'tisn’t) like Miss!Meadows. 
‘ Works,’ ed. Elwin and Courthcpe, vol. iv, 
447 ; ed. Sir A. W. Ward (Globe ed.), p. 478. 
Her name appears again in ‘ The Challenge. 
A Court Ballad,’ stanza iv. :— 
Like Meadows run to sermons. 
E. and C., iv. 480; Globe, 477, 
Miss Meadows, less elusive than her name- 
sake in ‘ Uncle Remus,’ is identified in a 
note of the first-named edition as the eldest 
daughter of Sir Philip Meadows, and said to 
have died unmarried in April, 1743. 

The ‘D. N. B.’ notices a Sir Philip 
Meadows who lived from 1626 to 1718, and 
his son, also Sir Philip, who died in 1757. \% 

Evelyn in his ‘ Diary,’ under Sept. 6, 
1698, mentions the marriage on Aug. 30 
of “‘ a daughter of Mr. Boscawen to the son 
of Sir Philip Meadows.” The bride, he adds, 
was a niece of Lord Godolphin. It would 
appear that these were Miss Meadows’s 
parents. EpwarD BENSLY. 


PavuLus AmBRosius CROKE (12 S. iv. 5, 
36, 86).—I should be glad to know whether 
there is any description of Croke’s house 
and garden at Hackney, and any indication 
as to their situation. To whom did his 
house pass ? G. W. WRIGLEY. 

258 Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 


‘“Bourcninc’’ (12 S. iv. 102).—The 
‘ N.E.D.’ states that butch is obsolete except 
in dialects, and that it is an incorrect back- 
formation from butcher. The meanings given 
are (a) transitive, to cut up, hack (obsolete) ; 
(5) intransitive (northern dialects), to follow 
the trade of a butcher. It also gives 
butching as @ verbal substantive, with a 
quotation from Burns’s ‘ Death and Dr. 
Hornbook.’ 

Prof. Joseph Wright in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary ’ states butch to be in use 
in Seotland, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, 
and also in Somerset and Devon. 
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I can vouch that it is in regular use in 
Clitheroe and the neighbouring district, 
where such expressions as “‘ I butched three 
sheep yesterday,” or ‘‘ He used to be a 
farmer, but has now gone into the butching 
business,’ are very frequently heard. It 
will be noticed from the former example 
that although the ‘ N.E.D.’ recognizes only 
the intransitive use of the word in dialects, 
we also use it here in a transitive sense. 

Wu. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


’ 


“ Butching’”’ is used in Scotland and the 
northern counties of England. I remember 
itin Cumberland, ‘‘ He oaways used tae butch 
it his sel ’’ meaning that he did the slaughter- 
ing of the cattle himself. _It is often heard 
here in Lancashire, ‘‘ He butches neaw” 
meaning that his new occupation is butch- 
ing, or that he is a butcher. The word is 
also heard in Somerset and Devon. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

(Mr. W. Aver, Mr. J. W. Fawcett, and 

Mr. N. W. Hitt also thanked for replies. ] 


LILLIPUT AND GULLIVER (12 S. iv. 73, 
140).—An_ obituary notice of Mr. George 
King of East Haddon, Northamptonshire, 
which appeared in The Northampton Herald 
of Aug. 13, 1909, contained the following 
paragraph :— 

“An interesting historical romance attaches 
to Mr. King’s mother. She was the daughter of 
the late Mr. Samuel Gulliver, who belonged to a 
very old Banbury family. Dean Swift says in the 
preface of his early edition of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ 
that he was passing through Banbury churchyard, 
and was struck with the name of Samuel Gulliver 
on a tombstone. He altered the Christian name 
to Lemuel, and appropriated the surname for his 
famous satire ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ The tomb 
was that of Mr. King’s great-grandfather.”’ 

JOHN T. Pace. 


SucaR : 1rs INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND 
(12S. iii. 472 ; iv. 31, 61, 114).—The following 
extract from ‘ Venice in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries,’ by F. C. Hodg- 
son, is of interest, being of an earlier date 
than any I have seen yet. On p. 345 it says 
that in the dogeship of Doge Soranzo 
(1312-28) 

“we read of one Tommaso Loredano, who 
exported a large quantity of sugar to England by 
the hands of one Nicoletto Basadonna. The 
sugar was exchanged in London for wool coming 
from San Bitolfo, that is, St. Botolph’s town or 
Boston ; and this wool was put on two cocche or 
merchant ships to be carried to Flanders, the 
head-quarters of the weaving trade, from whence | 
the Venetian trader was to carry manufactured | 
cloth or linen back to Dalmatia or the Levant. | 
The cocche laden with the wool were taken by | 





English ships, and Basadonna, their captain,. 
slain, for which the doge claimed redress ’” 
(Marin, ‘St. del Commercio Venez.,’ v. p. 306 ¢ 
‘Comm.,’ lib. ii. No. 191). 
W. A. Hurtcuison. 
2 Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
(12 S. i. 287, 378, 397, 455).—Since you 
published my brief reply at the last refer- 
ence, I have become acquainted with 
Aubrey F. G. Bell’s ‘ The Magic of Spain’ 
(John Lane, 1912), which contains several 
excellent chapters on Spanish literature. 
The 16th deals with ‘Some Characteristics 
of Spanish Literature ; the 17th with ‘ The 
Poem of the Cid’; the 19th with ‘ The 
Modern Spanish Novel’; the 20th with 
‘ Novels of Galicia’ ; the 21st with ‘ Novels 
of the Mountain’; and the 22nd with 
‘ Castilian Prose.’ 

I may add that when I last wrote under 
this heading the 1913 Paris edition of 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘ Littérature espagnole ’ 
was the latest available. In the latter half 
of 1916 a Spanish translation by the author 
himself (with some revisions and _ biblio- 
graphical additions) was published at Madrid 
by the Libreria General de Victoriano 
Sudrez. The single compact volume con- 
tains both the text of this admirable work 
and the very full bibliography. HH. O. 


65TH REGIMENT OF Foor: YORKSHIRE 
REGIMENTS IN CEYLON (12 S. iv. 77, 145). - 
The following may be considered a fairly 
accurate statement as to where the above 
regiment (renamed the 2nd Yorkshire North 
Riding Regiment in 1782) was serving 
between 1761 and 1792 :— 

1761-3, Guadeloupe. 1764-8, Ireland (at 
Limerick, July 6, 1767, and May 28, 1768). 
1769, America (Castle Island, Boston, 
April 24, 1769). 1770, America (Nova 
Scotia, Halifax, April 24 to July 11, 1771). 
1771, America (Charlestown Heights, Dec. 25, 
1774, to June 25, 1775). 1776, America 
(Boston, Jan. 19, 1776). 1776-83, England 
(Portsmouth, Aug. 12, 1776. Several of the 
other places where the 65th was stationed 
to 1783 are recorded). In 1783 they were 
under orders for Ireland, and were in 
Dublin on Aug. 2, 1784. 

1785-91, Canada (St. John’s, Aug. 10, 
1790; Quebee, July 5, 1791). 1792, New 
Brunswick (Fredericton, Sept. 22) and Nova 
Scotia. 

The dates within parentheses are the 
actual dates on which the regiment was 
found at the places named. 

E. H. FArmBROTHER. 
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In 1803 the 65th Foot—which at that 
period bore the title of the 2nd Yorkshire 
(North Riding) Regiment, the 19th Foot 
being the Ist Yorkshire (North Riding) 
Regiment—was represented in Ceylon by a 
detachment which included the Grenadier 
Company. Seventy-five men of that com- 
pany, under Capt. Edward Bullock and 
Lieut. Hutchings, in March garrisoned Fort 
Frederick at Kotadeniyawa, where Lieut. 
William Ollenranshaw of the same regiment 
was already quartered, occupied in forward- 
ing stores for the forces engaged in the First 
Kandyan War. 

‘* Every individual of the party was seized with 
the fever, one after the other, and sent down in 
boats to Colombo, and at the end of three weeks 
Capt. Bullock was the only European remaining 
at Fort Frederick.”’ 

Lieut. Ollenranshaw died on April 5; Capt. 
Bullock a month later. 

“At the end of one month from the com- 
mencement of his march [from Colombo on 
March 13], Lieut. Hutchings and two privates 
were the only persons of this party who remained 
alive. This officer recovered by going imme- 
diately to sea, a total change of air being one of 
the most successful remedies for this dreadful 
malady,” 
which is described as ‘‘ endemial fever.’ 
Lieut. - Col. George Maddison, Lieut. and 
Adjutant John Young, and Lieuts. Thomas 
Watson and Philip de Lisle were also in 
Ceylon in this year. The detachment, 
which seems to have numbered only 83 
N.C.O.s and men, arrived in Ceylon from 
the Cape on Nov. 1, 1802. Lieut. Young 
was quartermaster of the detachment at 


Colombo from Dec. 28, and adjutant 
from Feb. 23, 1803. It left for India 
at the end of 1803. A detachment 


proceeded from Colombo to Trincomalee, 
March 13-17. Lieut.-Col. Maddison sue- 
ceeded Lieut.-Col. David Robertson as 
Commandant of Colombo in June, 1803. 
(See Cordiner’s ‘Ceylon,’ vol. ii. pp. 192, 
271; Ceylon Government Gazette of May 11, 
1803 ; Capt. Johnston’s ‘ Narrative,’ pp. 90- 
91; ‘ List of Inscriptions, Ceylon,’ Colombo, 
1913, pp. 81-2, 413.) 

The other North Riding Regiment, the 
19th Foot, was at this time also in the 
island, where it was destined to serve for 


the long period of twenty-four years, 
viz., from 1796 to 1820. So, too, was 
the 5lst Foot, then the 2nd Yorkshire 


Xegiment; it stayed from 
Both these regiments saw 


(West Riding) 
1801 to 1807. 
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much hard campaigning against the Kan- | 
dyans, and suffered many vicissitudes of|the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 


fortune — from treachery, 
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massacre, climatic and hygienic conditiong 
imperfectly understood, while the men 
remained throughout garbed in the uniform 
of Europe, wearing stiff stocks round their 
necks, and without any protection appar. 
ently from the sun. When the 51st returned 
from Kandy on April 11, 1803, after an 
absence of less than two months in the 
Kandyan country, most of its 400 men 
were suffering from this ‘‘ endemial fever,” 
and within the next two months 300 of 
these died. 

A fourth Yorkshire regiment which has 
served in Ceylon is the 15th Foot, the York 
(East Riding) Regiment, which was there 
from 1846 to 1854, and, curiously enough, 
came in for the only fighting there has been 
in the island since the 19th took part in 
suppressing the Uva Rebellion of 1817-19. 
A company had a skirmish with a party of 
Kandyans during the Matale Rebellion of 
1848, but I believe the only casualty was 
one private wounded. Certainly, however, 
Yorkshiremen of all the Ridings have done 
their part in acquiring and holding ‘‘ India’s 
utmost isle” for the British Empire. 

Penry Lewis, 


LAYING A Guost (12 8. i. 504; iv. 31, 
135).—At the last reference Y. T. asks: 
‘“Can any one explain the very general 
belief that our English Church has a form 
of prayer for exorcism?’ It may be 
confidently stated that there is now no 
prescribed form of exorcism having any 


|authorized place in the formularies of the 


English Church. Such forms are still re- 
tained in the Roman ritual. The exorcism 
of evil spirits is older than Christianity itself. 
The professional exorcist was known among 
the Jews (see Acts xix. 13), and exorcism 
was used by the Greeks and other ancient 
peoples. It was practised by our Lord, 
His apostles, and the early Church, Ter- 
tullian and Origen, for instance, speaking 
of it as an ordinary occurrence. Its history 
in the Church of England since the Re- 
formation can be very briefly indicated. 
In the Order of the Administration of Public 
Baptism in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. the priest is to ask the name of 
the children, and to make a cross upon their 
foreheads, using a similar formula to that 
contained in our present Prayer Book, but 
not taking the children in his arms nor bap- 
tizing them at this point of the service. 
Looking upon them, he is to say: “‘ I com- 
mand thee, unclean spirit, in the name of 


ambushes, Ghost, that thou come out, and depart from 
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these infants, whom the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath vouchsafed to call to His holy baptism, 
to be made members of His body and of His 
holy congregation.” Then follows an ad- 
juration of the “‘ cursed spirit.” This ex- 
orcism was struck out of the second Prayer 
Book, and omitted from all subsequent 
revisions. 
The canon to which reference is made in 
the quotation given by Mr. Parkes in his 
answer following Y. T.’s is the seventy- 
second of the Canons of 1604, drawn up as 
one of the results of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference. Though largely more honoured 
in the breach than the observance, they still 
form part of the ecclesiastical law of the 

Church of England. This one enacts that 
“no minister, or ministers, shall, without the 
licence and direction of the bishop of the diocese 
first obtained....attempt upon any pretence 
whatsoever, either of possession or obsession, 
by fasting and prayer, to cast out any devil or 
devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture 

or cosenage and deposition from the ministry.” 

F. A. RUSSELL. 

116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


The Birmingham Weekly Post of Aug. 30, 
1913, quoting from The Daily Sketch, re- 
corded a case of exorcism which had recently 
occurred at Ashfordbury Rectory, Leicester- 
shire. The ghost had a nasty habit of 
visiting certain rooms in the Rectory at the 
dead of night, and “ ripping the blankets 
and other clothing from harmless sleepers.” 
After many fruitless efforts to get rid of the 
uninvited guest, the rector (Rev. F. A. 
Gage Hall) 

“at last in desperation resorted to the expedient 
ofa solemn exorcism. Putting on a cassock and 
asurplice, he went to the haunted parts of the 
house, and with stern mien commanded the 
spirit to depart. Since then the ghost has not 
troubled the Rectory.” 

JouHN T. Pace. 


A form of exorcism, in Latin of a sort, 
was discovered many years ago, within a 
figure of Christ crucified, at Ingleby Arn- 
diffe, Yorkshire. It is printed in Ord’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Cleveland’ 
(p. 138). 

There is a common belief in the shire that 
& Roman priest can tackle a spirit with 
better effect than an Anglican. Neverthe- 
less, the Rector of Burneston is credited 


WOMEN AS JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (12 S. 
iv. 11).—There is a section headed ‘ Female: 
Sheriffs and Justices,’ and signed ‘‘ Sam 
Sam’s Son,’ in Hone’s ‘ Table Book,’ n.d., 
p. 700. Perhaps some expert in legal 
antiquities can determine the value of the 
precedents there alleged. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


DEVILS BLOWING HoRNS OR TRUMPETS 
(12 8. iv. 134).—The inscription referred to 
by Mr. Lr Coutreur is on the rood-sereen 
in Campsall Church (1$ miles west of 
Askern, in the Barnsdale country). As 
given by Joseph E. Morris in ‘ The West 

Riding of Yorkshire’ (Methuen’s ‘“‘ Little 
Guides ”’) it is as follows :— 

Let fal downe thyn ne, and lift up thy hart ; 
Behold thy Maker on yond cros al to to[rn] ; 
Remember his Wondis that for the did smart, 
Gotyn withowut syn, and on a Virgin bor[n], 
All His hed percid with a crown of thorne. 

Alas ! man, thy hart oght to brast in too. 

Bewar of the Deuyl whan he blawis his hor[n], 
And prai thi gode aungel conne the. 
Morris says :— 

‘**I copied this inscription with care, but have 
added the punctuation. The letters added in 
Square brackets are absent in the original—not 
merely illegible ; and in one case at least I have 
noted the usual mark of abbreviation (hor).”’ 
Murray’s ‘ Yorkshire ’ 
“The devil’s horn frequently appears in early 
paintings ; and ‘The Shepherd’s Kalendar’ has 
a poem headed ‘How every Man and Woman 
ought to cease of their sins at the sounding of a 
dreadful horn.’ ”’ 

Morris, after referring to ‘The Shepherd’s 
Kalendar, which he considers perhaps 
dates from the end of the fifteenth century, 
adds :— 

“We seem to discover the same idea as late 
as the prologue to ‘ Grim the Collier of Croydon ’ 
(? c. 1662) :— 

But has enough at home to do with Marian ; 
Whom he so little pleases, she in scorn 

Does teach his devilship to wind the horn.” 

It should be noted that the inscription as 
given in Murray varies in spelling in several 
places from Morris’s version; and Murray 
gives the last line as 

And pray thy gode aungel convey the. 

I have not access to a copy of ‘ The 
Shepherd's Kalendar,’ but the heading to 
one of its poems quoted above seems to 


says :— 








With some success, in Blakeborough’s ‘ York- 
shire Wit, Character, Folk-Lore, and Cus- | 
toms’ (pp. 160, 161). Part of his rite was | 
to read ‘‘ something out of the Prayer 
Book,” but what that something was I do 
not know. St. SWITHIN. | 


regard ‘“‘ the sounding of a dreadful horn ”’ 
as something that ought to lead to re- 
pentance, which hardly fits in with the 


}idea of the Campsall inscription, which 


appears to be that when the devil blows his 
horn the soul is in special peril. 
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It has occurred to me that, the devil 
being represented in Scripture as “ going 
about seeking whom he may devour,” the 
idea of the inscription was that he was like 
a, hunter blowing his horn when in full cry 
after his quarry. On the other hand, 
Hearne in his preface to Robert of Gloucester, 
p-. xviii, speaking of the old custom of 
drinking out of horns, observes :— 

“Tis no wonder therefore that, upon the 
Jollities on the first of May formerly, the custom 
of blowing with, and drinking in, horns so much 
prevailed, which though it be now generally 
disus’d, yet the custom of blowing them prevails 
at this season, even to this day, at Oxford, to 
femind people of the pleasantness of that part 
of the year, which ought to create mirth and 
gayety.” 

W. C. Hazlitt (‘ National Faiths and 
Popular Customs’), after quoting the above, 
adds: ‘* That the twofold use of the horn for 
drinking and blowing purposes is very 
ancient seems to be shown by the poem 
entitled ‘The Cokwolds Daunce’”’ (‘ Re- 
mains of E. P. Poetry of England,’ i.). Again, 
‘ Hunts-up’ was a tune played on the horn 
early in the morning under the windows of 
sportsmen to awaken them and summon 
them to the chase. It is, therefore, possible 
that the blowing of the devil’s horn stood for 
@ summons or call to join in revelry and 
worldly pleasures in which the soul would 
be exposed to special dangers and tempta- 
tions. Wu. Setr WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 





Dr. JOHNSON: TURNING THE TEACUP 
(12 S. iv. 131).—Sixty years ago it was 
customary at most tea-drinkings to turn 
the teacup as a sign that the drinker had 
finished. Another sign was to place the 
teaspoon on the right side of the empty cup 
in the saucer to signify that more was 
wanted, and on the left side to show that 
the drinker had finished, these two signs 
being used at private or social “‘ hen”’- 
parties—that is, at drinkings in cottage 
houses. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


TANKARDS witH MEpDats INSERTED (12 S. 
iii. 445, 483, 520; iv. 23, 59, 82, 109).— 
I have a punch-ladle made, I am told, of a 
George III. five-shilling piece, in which is 
inserted a silver coin or medal in com- 
memoration of the coronation of Charles I. 
One side of this coin has the king’s head, 
crowned, surrounded by the following in- 
scription: CAROLVS D. G. SCOTLE . ANGLIA. 
FR. ET HIB. REX. On the reverse side is &@ 
thistle, surrounded by HINC NOSTR.E «6 
Ros. Under the thistle is 


CREVERE 
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CORON . 18 Ivnir . 1633. The handle of 
the ladle is 12 inches long, and is composed 
of silver and black twisted whalebone, 
I should be glad to know whether this coin 
is well known, or not. It has come to me 
through my Cromwell ancestry, Mrs. Bridget 
Bendysh being my fourth great-grand- 
mother. (Miss) E. F. Witx1ams, 
10 Black Friars, Chester. 


LonpON SUBURBAN PxLace-NaMEs (12 §, 
iii. 476; iv. 111).—A reference to Bristowe 
Causeway is provided in the Diary and 
Account Book of Edward Alleyn (MS, 
No. ix. at Dulwich College): 1617, 30 Sept. 
“IT mett Mr. Austen on Bristowe Cause. 
waye, and rid wt hym to Croydon.” 

Mr. G. F. Warner in his catalogue pub- 
lished in 1881 (p. 165) substitutes n for the 
w in the place-name, and adds the iden- 
tification ‘‘ (Brixton).” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





“Act OF PaRLIaAMENT Crock” (11 §, 
x. 130; 125. iii. 462; iv. 23, 61, 118, 144),— 
‘There are two examples of these clocks in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: one in the Trinity 
House, and one in the Committee Room of 
the Town Hall. R. C. STEVENSON, 


Mr. Mrpop: Dr. R. Cosin (12 §&. 
iv. 132).—Richard Cosin was the son of John 
Cosin of Newhall. Who was Richard's 
mother before marrying John Cosin? She 
remarried one Medhope, who brought 
Richard up; see ‘D. N. B.’ I wish par- 
ticularly to find the lady’s maiden name. 

M.A.Oxon, 


ARRESTING A CORPSE (12 S. iii. 444, 489; 
iv. 28, 109).—There is a chapter on ‘ De- 
taining the Dead for Debt’ in ‘ England in 
the Days of Old’ (1897), by the late Wm. 
Andrews. In it he records a case in 1724 
at North Wingfield, Derbyshire. He also 
makes use of the correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in 1896; see 8S. ix. 241, 356. 

JoHn T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘The Grateful Dead,’ published by the 
Folk-Lore Society, should yield much in- 
teresting information on this branch of the 
history of the laws relating to debt. 

H. A. Ross, Actg. Capt. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 8S. 
iv. 135).— 
2. Refraining his illimitable scorn. 
The last line of Sir William Watson’s poem ‘A 
Study in Contrasts,’ describing the different 
characteristics of a dog and a cat. 
J. R. H. 
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Motes on Books. 


ords of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 
Perel. IV.: Wardens’ Account Book, 1546- 
1571. Transcribed and edited by Bower 
Marsh. (Oxford, printed for the Company at 
the University Press.) 


Our readers will not have forgotten vol. fii. of 
this publication of Records, which we noticed at 
128S.i. 479. The new volume gives us 248 finely 
printed quarto pages containing a verbal and 
literal facsimile of the accounts of the Wardens of 
the Company for the years 1546-71, preceded by 
an Introduction, and followed by two indexes: 
a general one and an index of names. 

The Wardens’ accounts were kept in two 
series: the first a rough copy entered on a 
“pamphlet ” or quire of paper, the second a fair 
copy of this—not without some alterations— 
written in a larger book, which counted as the 
official record. The work before us is a transcript 
of the first of the ‘“‘ small ”’ or rough series, printed 
with careful note of the paging of the original. 
The year for which the accounts were handed in 
ran from the Feast of the Assumption to the next 
eve of that feast, and an entry stating the names 
of the responsible persons, and the regnal date, 
duly begins each yearly record. It was, perhaps, 
a little pedantic to allow nothing to appear here 
which was not on the original pages—even to 
omitting a note of the year concerned. If this 
had been given as a running marginal heading 
throughout the transcript, the work would have 
been much easier to refer to. 

The matters dealt with here are what any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could foretell, without having 
inspected the book; but they are none the less 
pleasant for that. Accounts of fines and rents, 
of disbursements for the “‘ dinner,”’ for repairs, 
for charities, and in payment of service ; amusing 
lists of eatables, which, read to-day, have a more 
than commonly appetizing sound; particulars of 
the furnishing of soldiers by the Company ; 
evidence as to the extent of the property in their 
hands ; and occasional (though rare) references to 
the historical events of the time—these make up 
the contents of the Wardens’ ‘‘ pamphlets.” 


The Carpenters during these years of their 
history seem to have enjoyed a modest but 
solid prosperity. 


Selections from the Poems of William W ordstcorth. 
Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson. (Cam- 
bridge. University Press, 2s. 6d.) 

Poems of Keats : Endymion ; the Volume of 1820; 
and other Poems. Edited by W. T. Young. 
(Same publishers, 3s. net.) 

For those—an increasing number, we hope and 

believe, to-day —— who desire to read, with good 

guidance as to meaning and spirit, the great 

Poetry of the past, both these volumes are 

decidedly attractive. At his best Wordsworth 

18 an indubitable immortal, but he wrote too 

much, and Mr. Thompson’s selection suffices to 

make an excellent representation of his spirit 
and achievement at their highest. He has had 
the courage to omit a few of the lyrics found in 





in poetry does not necessarily mean excellence. 
The notes are good, and the type of the volume 
is pleasant to read. 

Among the many men of promise who have 
given up their lives in the War Lieut. Young 
is not the least regretted. He had good taste, 
wide knowledge, and a gift of expression— 
qualities which go far to make the ideal com- 
mentator. This edition of Keats seems meant 
for the elementary student when we look at 
some of the notes on mythology, but it takes a 
serious and well-instructed view of the art and 
significance of Keats which may well commend 
it to older readers. The ‘Commentary,’ which 
is reserved to the end of the book, is a good piece 
of criticism. In the notes the comparisons with 
other poets and the improvements by which 
Keats reached his final felicity are of special 
interest. The meaning of ‘forlorn’ in the 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’ is somewhat obscure, 
and might have been explained. The word in 
its Shakespearian and other uses might form the 
subject of a pretty little dissertation. Indeed, 
the passage of Keats in question was dis- 
cussed in our pages at 11 S.iv. 507; v. 11, 58, 
116, 175. 


A Reprint of :—The Relation beticeene the Lord of 
a Mannor and the Coppy-holder His Tenant. 
Delivered in the Learned Readings of the late 
Excellent and Famous Lawyer, Char. Calthrope 
of the Honorable Society of Lincolnes-Inne 
Esq. (Manorial Society, 1 Mitre Court Build- 
ings, E.C. 

THE MANORIAL Society is proceeding steadily 
with its task of rendering accessible works and 
documents connected with the history of the 
manor in England. In 1914 it produced in 
facsimile ‘The Order of keeping a Court Leet and 
Court Baron,’ one of three small treatises on 
seventeenth-century manorial law and custom 
bound in a single volume. The second of these 
was the ‘ Relation’ here reprinted from the 
original edition of 1636 ; the third being the fifth 
edition (1650) of ‘ Coke’s Complete Copyholder,’ 
which the Society hopes to reprint later. 

Sir Charles Calthrope, upon whose ‘‘ Readings ” 
this book is based, was largely employed in the 
service of the Crown in Ireland, being made 
Attorney-General there in June, 1584. He was 
much occupied with grants of forfeited lands, and 
in securing the reservation of the royal rights in 
them. In September, 1586, he was in Munster, 
‘‘meting such lands as Sir Walter Rawley is to 
have.’ He was confirmed in his office of Attorney- 
General by James I., and knighted on March 24, 
1604. He died Jan. 6, 1616. 

This report of his lectures on the nature oj 
copyhold and copyhold tenures is highly technical, 
but some of the definitions have almost a touch o} 
humour to lighten them ; for example, ‘‘ If divers 
doe hold Lands, to dine with the Lord every 
Sunday in the yeare; this maketh neither good 
Tenure, nor Manour. But if they hold to wait 
on the Lord every Sunday at dinner, and to dine 
with him ; this maketh a good service, but no good 
Tenure.’ Again, ‘“‘If Divers doe hold to come 
to the Lords Court, and there to doe nothing, 
this maketh neither good TJenure nor good 
Mannour.”” As will be seen from these short 


every anthology, in order to make room for less | extracts, the reprint preserves the typographical 


familiar pieces, and in this he is wise. 


familiarity * peculiarities of the original edition. 
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Surnames of the United Kingdom: a Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. By Henry Harrison. 
—Parts 17-19. Waggett—W oodleigh. (Morland 
Press, 190 Ebury Street, S.W.1, 1s. net each.) 

Mr. Harrison’s formidable undertaking, to 

which we have on several occasions called 

attention, draws near conclusion. In these three 
parts occur such notable names as Wellesley, 

Wentworth, Wesley, Wilberforce, Wolseley, and 

Wolsey. Trade-names are _ represented by 


Wain(e)wright, Whit(e)bread, and Whittier (white- 
leather tawer or dresser). 
Italian family ; 
ear sgg under Wevil and William. 


Whelp recalls a famous 
and long and interesting notes are 
Readers of 
- & Q.’ will be glad to welcome the final 
instalment of Mr. Harrison’s learned work. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD of Tunbridge Wells devotes 
his Catalogue 116 to ‘ Books on Art.’ He offers 
a number of Arundel Society chromolithographs 
at prices ranging from 6s. to 31. 5s. He has also 
some works issued by the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, including several illustrated catalogues. 
Sections are allotted to Catalogues of Art Sales, 
Reproductions of Drawings and of Pictures, and 
Rembrandt. The main catalogue is supplemented 
by lists of Drawings, Topographical Drawings and 
Prints, Portraits, and Engravings. 


THE principal item in Messrs. H. R. Hirt & 
Son’s Catalogue 131 is a richly illuminated 
manuscript ‘Hore’ on vellum, Flemish, 15th 
century, 78 leaves, 1251. A copy of the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle, 1493, black-letter, is 181. 10s. 
Works on the peerage include Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage 
of England,’ 3 vols. in 2, 1675, 3l. 3s.; and 
Edmondson’s ‘ Baronagium Genealogicum,’ 
6 vols., 1764-84, 81.15s. Dibdin’s ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities,’ 4 vols., 1810, half polished red 
morocco by Bedford, is 101. 10s.; and Hain’s 
* Repertorium,’ 4 vols., original wrappers, 1826-38, 
121. 12s. Rees’s ‘ Lives of the Cambro-British 
Saints,’ Llandovery, 1853, is 2l. 2s. Under 
London will be found Faulkner’s ‘ Chelsea and 
its Environs,’ 2 vols. in 1, 1829, 11. 10s.; ‘ Ken- 
sington,’ 1820, 11. 10s.: and ‘ Hammersmith,’ 
1839, 18s. 6d. A set of Ebsworth’s ‘ Choyce 
Drollery,’ 1656, ‘ Merry Drolleries,’ 1661-91, and 
* Westminster Drolleries,’ 1671-2, is 11. 15s. 


Messrs. Macocs have issued another large 
catalogue—No. 367, ‘ First Editions of the Works 
of Esteemed Authors of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries: Association Books and 
MSS.’ Long sections are devoted to Browning 
(including the first edition of ‘ Pauline,’ 4501., and 
some of his wife’s MSS., 1501.), Dickens (first 
edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ in the monthly parts, 
150/.), and Swinburne (Nos. 1 and 2 of ‘ Under- 
graduate Papers,’ 1601.). A complete set o 
first editions of the Waverley Novels is priced 
6501. ; a collection of first editions of Lever, 2401. ; 
and Baskerville’s edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘Paradise Regain’d,’ in elaborately jewelled 
bindings by Sangorski & Sutcliffe, 2101. Works 
by modern poets like Dr. Robert: Bridges, Rupert 


Brooke, John Davidson, Elroy Flecker, Sir Henry | 


Newbolt, and Alfred Noyes may, however, be 
had for comparatively 
shillings in several cases. 


A PROMINENT feature of MEssrs. Parsons & 
Sons’ Catalogue 282, ‘Old Books and Rare 
Specimens of Early Bookbindings’ (6d.), is the 
supplement devoted to original drawings by 
William Blake, from the collection of John 
Linnell, who obtained them direct from the 
artist. Five large drawings in pencil for the 
Book of Enoch are offered for 85 guineas; and a 
series of Visionary Heads range from 65 to 
18 guineas. In the opening pages of the Cata- 
logue are some fine aquatints in colour. The 
section devoted to Bookbinding (divided into 
French, Italian, English, and Early Stamped 
Bookbindings, English and Foreign) has many 








illustrations ; and there are also some illustrations 
in the general list. 





THE FUTURE OF ‘N. & Q.’ 


Forty-five of our Subscribers have signified their 
willingness to pay 1s. 4d. for each monthly 
issue of ‘N. & Q.’ This response by itself 
would not make the continuance of the paper 
possible, though we shall accept the difference 
of 6d. a copy if it becomes necessary to do so, 

The greatest difficulty still is to obtain 
paper. For the needs of the present issue we 
have risked using some that has remained 
unclaimed on our premises for several years, 
Mr. C. H. Crouch has placed a considerable 
quantity of waste paper at our disposal, and 
we have reason to hope that another friend 
may do the same. But the money we shall 
thus obtain will not nearly cover the cost of 
the new paper which has been offered to us 
at £5 a ream; before the War we were paying 
£1 3s.4d. Can any of our readers help in the 
matter P 








Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 

St. SwITHIN and W. A. T.—Forwarded. 

H. S. BRANDRETH (Syllogism).—More suitable 
for a mathematical periodical. 

ZEPHYR (Rainfall on Square Yard).—More 
suitable for a scientific periodical. 

Mr. Joun Lecky thanks correspondents for 





modest sums—a few 


their reply under ‘ Authors of Quotations Wanted,’ 
ante, p. 174. 

F. W. Symes (Etymology of “‘ London ”).—See 
| the articles at 10 S. yr‘. 302; xii. 114, and the 
authorities there cited. i 

W. E. J. (‘ Blighty ”).—From the Hindustani 
belati, meaning ‘“ foreign,’’ and frequently appli 
| to England and things English. See the articles 
j at 12 S. i. 194, 292. 
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